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SHEWING, 



That thcfurcft way for a 
nation to incrcafc in rich- 
es, is to prevent the im- 
portation of fuch foreign 
commodities as may be 
raifed at home. 

That this kingdom is ca- 
pable of raifing within 
itfelfy and its colonies, 
materials for employing 
sdl oar poor in thofe ma- 



nufa<Shircs, which we 
now import from fuch of 
our neighbours who rc- 
fufe the admiiHon of ours. 
Some account of the com- 
modities each country we 
trade with takes from lis, 
and what we take from 
them; with obferyatioos 
on the balance. 
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TO THE 

READ 5 11. 

THE printing the following mfcottrl^ 
was not with a defign^ publiih it, 
much lefs to prefume to prefent it to the 
king, but to put a few of them into the 
hands of fome of the minifters of (late, and 
other great men, to Ihew the wounds our 
trade and manufafiuries have received ; and 
thofe remedies which may very foon and 
eaGly be obtained; that they might re- 
prefent them to our legiilators, who have it 
in their power to make us a rich and flouriih- 
ing people. 

After I had delivered a few of them, I 
underftood by fome great perfbns, that a dit 
courfc upon trade would be very acceptable 
to the king, who was pleafed with every op- 
portunity of demonftrating his care and af- 
feflion for his people ; and that it would aUb 
be acceptable to the queen and prince. 

It was much to my latisfaflion that I had 
touched upon a fubjeft fo agreeable to their 
fentimcms; 1 thought it therefore my duty 
to prefent this treatife to their royal hands. 

^ as 'm 



TO tME READER. 

Iti(oon got abroad th:^ I had writ a ^iC 
courfe upon the trade and navigation of Grcat- 
Britain,.and was informed if I did not permit it 
to be publifhed, it would fall into fuch hands 
who might print it and alter my fenfe and 
intention. And as it was the fentiments of ^ 
thofe perfbns who had read it, that publifli- 
ing it would give gentlemen an opportunity ^ 
to fee how foreign nations grow* rich by the 
employment we give their poor, while many fi 
of our own are deftitute, and in a miferable ^ 
condition, I thierefore confented to its pub- 
lication. 

I muft confels the poverty and neceflity m 
in which I have feen the poor in feveral parts "^ 
of the kingdom has touched me very fenfibly, 
and I have fpent a great deal of my time 
from the fer^nce of my family, to find out 
methods for promoting fb public a bleflmg 
as turning the employment we give the 
poor of foreign nations to our own. 
. If this fmall performance of mine can a- 
ny way contribute thereto, it will be a great 
jfatisfg^on that I have done my duty. 

Joshua Gee, 



THE 

P REF ACE. 

SOmc pcrfons of diftindtlon, in the late reigns, ha- 
ving dcfired that I would give my thoughts on 
naval (lores, and divers other fubjcdls in trade, I wrote 
my fentiments thereupon, foipe of which are contain- 
ed in the following traA. It is not therefore to be 
expected, that a difcourfe wrote upon fo many occa- 
fions, and at diftant times, will bear reading like one 
regularly purfued, but will be interfperfed with re- 
petitions, if they arc not taken in different views, 
according to the fubjeft treated on ; and as thcfc 
repetitions, are chiefly upon fuch weighty matters as 
materials for employing our poor, it is to be hoped 
it will not be deemed a fault that they are fo often 
mentioned, becaufe if they fhould efcape the reader's 
notice in one place^ another may gain his attention. 

Each fubjeft is put into a diftinft chapter, that the 
reader may turn to fuch as he pleafes; and thofe who 
do not care to read them through, may turn to the 
conclufion, where they will find fome mention made 
bf the chief heads of what is more particularly treat* 
cd in the refpedtive chaptecs ; and alfa the arret of 
the French king of the 27th of January 1726, by 
which they will fee the care that nation takes to im- 
prove their commerce : and it was upon the fight of 
that arrets which was publiihcd in the Daily Courant, 



PREFACE. 

thatfome merchants, and other gentlemen, perfuaded 
me to print fome papers wbidi I had formerly written 
on the fubjeft of trade, to try whether this example 
of the French might not excite fonK puUtc fpirits to 
ester into the conGderation of the many advantages 
which might accnie to this nation, by a prudent re- 
gulation of our. trade,, and of our foreign fettlemeots. 
and to reprefent and recommend the fame to the care 
and protedioD of the government. 

As I have had occafion to dlfcourfe of mtny fub« 
je^ in trade, and more particularly to enlarge oa 
that of our Plantations, and the great profit this nati* 
on might draw from them,' thefe papers have fwell*d 
beyond my exportation : If therefore the reader 
ihould thirdc I may have been prolix, or fhould not 
perhaps agree in the fame fenciments with me, I hope 
however^ that he will put the mofl: favourable coq^ 
firo^OD upon my good intentions, and be a/Fured that 
I had no other defign bu( his information^ and the 
public good, in which I deiire to be a fharer with 
nim ; and if he can add any thing, towards carrying 
on fo neceflary a work, I hope he will have the good* 
oefs to communicate his thoughts with the iame free* 
dom I have done mixie. 

The profits our Plantations may ]^eld us, by raifing 
bemp, flax, filk, iron, pot-afh, &c. may not perhaps 
be fct in fo clear a light as they will bear, nor the 
methods laid down how to proceed regularly thereon, 
but that may foon be done, if we find great men will 
engage themiel?es ia the work| and ouke proper ea* 
quirics. 



preface; 

The Spaniards and Portngncfe have no other fimite 
of dieir riches but their colonics, their t^aaes and 
fruits with which they fupply En^and, kc, excepted; 
and tho' they buy the manufkdhiresr of aH nations m 
Europe to tranfport thither, (having none of Aeir 
own) we fee what a mighty trcafutc is brought into 
thofe kingdoms, and how rich and powerful they 
arc made thereby. If they draw fuch riches from 
their mines, and merchandize fo difpofed of, what 
a boundlefs wealth might be brought mto this king- 
dom, by fupplying our plantations with every thing 
they want, and all manufadhired within ourielves : 
but more e^ecially if encoirragcment was given to 
Inch multitudes of people,* who are uneafy under 
their prefent circumftanccs in the fereral parts of Eu- 
rope, and would be gjfad to be under die free go- 
vernment of Great-Bntain. 

Numbers of people have always been e ftee inc d t&c 
riches of a ftate, and as our colonies of Carolina, 
Virginia, &c. are die moft defcibfe of any in A- 
merica for latitude, air, foil, and navigable rircrs ; 
and lie fo commodroufly fbr correfponcKng with Eu- 
rope, they will undoubtedly draw vaft numfccrs of 
people to fettle there, which would not onlypreftrve 
to us the mines contained in the Appdadiean hHhi, 
but alfo fecure the frontier at Carolina agfmift the 
iencroachments of the Spasiards from St. AugufKne, 
as wett as thole of the French upon the rivrr Canada:. 

Several paragraphs have been rofertcd in thepub-^ 
lie news-papers, fliewing the ap^OTsa K<£ fa»fe 



PREFACE. 

foreign princes for promoting the manufa(^ures -and 
trade of their refpedlive dominions ; and it would 
no lefs become us to be as diligent in enquiring into 
fuch matters. But concerns of this nature muft firft be 
cfpoufed by great men who have power and influence 
to put others on the work ; and the nation is greatly 
obliged to a noble lord, who, notwithdanding the 
high fhition which he has fo long and fo worthily 
filled, is ready to lend his time and attention to fuch 
gentlemen who have any thing to communicate for 
promoting our trade, manufat^ures and colonies. 

. "We arie indeed very happy In the conftitution of 
our legiflature, who have made many excellent laws 
for fecuring our liberties and properties, but we fear 
our parliaments have fometimes been mifled, when 
matters relating to trade have been brought under their 
confidcration ; for as the two houfes confift of fo 
great a number of noblemen and gentlemen, whofe 
education has been quite different from the ftudy of 
fuch improvements as might be made by manufac- 
tures and commerce, it is not to be expeded that, 
they (hould form a right judgment therein, without 
baving matters relating to trade explained unto them: 
I was thereforQ willing to contribute my bed endea* 
vours to fet thofe things in as clear a light as I was 
capable, that the members of both houfes might 
plainly fee, the improving and encouraging our ma- 
nufadhires, comn^ierce and Plantations, is improving 
and enlarging their own cflates ; and as commerce 
flourifhes, lands rife in value ; and as the inhabitants 
IB towns a«d cities iocrcafej conJTequeatly the coa^ 



tutv ACt: 

ftmil»^dn of p^dvffidiKr, which is die ftj^tort of ske 
haitd kxttd^ ; anc^ douBdiefs as getttlleifAsti coniie 
tBf fee, thaC m the tMimnsr the TVheei <rf ei^ttmeroa 
they mufl: bki^ iSteir fttore of the pfoftes, ^y wfi 
fooQ find how necefTary it will be for promoting their 
0«h» iatlereft t<> pin! dteir hand^ to' fo^ good a> work. 
IMtoed hitheito i« nfuft be t6n9eScd iHoft' of oup i»y» 
|hi)vemenu bod^ aft home attd ab^tte^ fattve' }^^sn 
pojeftdi- aiid' fcif on fbot by private peflbnsv witft 
itty fiifCfe eh^ovaragementf Ami tile piMie, exoeipt 
ill' Qujpen fifizabetb^iMime ; whevesfi' Odt neighbour 
Ib^t^ had the htfppinefs of gf eat men'saad mini(ters of 
ibite to- affiO* theniy not onfy in- ii&pro^ng their infaxitf 
vndeftsdungf, bvre in affiftjng them wi«h money u^ 
Cuftf t&ent Oi^y wMcb hais enabled iftem tb* outdo \t9 
kr many things, to the great pi^ncfieo of our' com«^ 
meree, and Ac advancement of fbidt own. 

It' nr wumiBcf nd^ that fo nfany sne Ita^Mtt gtndc- 
tiien» who have travelled over France, Italy, &c. ca- 
jMt oFgi^ng athtfge MeouAtf of the toMti of thofe 
eocmtriesv ssidof theirdivevfiocis, art yetflrangetstty 
thetr^eofthofepares, aiidf the ad*mfSagey they mtg^t 
hmz coM^ed ditffee Ibr tlie go^ of tMr eoun- 
tff« InMftooiffefti^xylkdehaffffie^wtkfQ^ptt/' 
sfcem upon tholb eatps itk^ ^ and f# wiA he mudy tscr" 
TKf ivCofKttumtf If snyosEmgrnaivvr iK^en^aiMertO'Oiier 
iftifie folfowmgt!rea^may hair<i wdj^ enoagh ttr 
iftitc4ieni t& fe liod^Mc and proMabil^ ait' tOTJfcS&oOp 
tfcit ftr dMir greatt expence and «mtli' may dot he 
tftro^wtitwiy upon A< gaieties of tftofe^ nations, hut 
list they myj fr i ngyrm thoiaiUm«f tikdt ^5$^ 
b 



T K £ r A e b: 

<al maxims aod nilesy by which thdrgrett men hatt 
raifcd themfclveSy and made their names honomablc 
to facceeding generations for fome valuable improye* 
meats they hare gained to their country. 

. I know it has been a received notion by many per* 
fons, that it has been below the charader of a gen- 
^eman to become a merchant or trader ; but this 
notion never obtained with wife men : the late Lewis 
XIV. was fo apprehenfive that it might injure the 
trade and merchandize of his kingdom, that to cure 
his fantalBcks of that diftemper, and that it fhould 
not derogate from the honour of any noblemen or 
gentlemen in his kingdom to tranfaA in thofe affairs, 
he (hewed particular marks of favour to fuch as diftin- 
guifhed their genius for trade and merchandize ; and 
the fame has been done in Piedmont, and other 
principalities in Italy, fo that even counts or earls 
have become fabricators in the filk manufadhire. 

, It has indeed been a conmion notion with fome» 
tiiat trade can never thrive under an abfolute mo- 
narchial government ; and tho' it muft be admitted, 
that the greateft part of the trade of the world was 
eftablifhed and carried on to a great height in free 
cities before it began in monarchies, (as we fee that 
the free cities of Phoenicia enjoyed it long before the • 
Ifraelites came out of Egypt, and were grown fo rich 
and powerful by their trade and navigation, that Jo- 
fliua could not conquer Tyre, Sidon, and feveral I 
other cities) yet we muft not from thence conclude < 
that it will never become coofidcnible any whqre 



p R E F A c i: 

but in republics ; for penetrating wife princes czxs^ 
to fee into the fruitful womb of trade, and in thofe 
ancient times, Solomon in particular, made a very 
great progrefs therein, tho' it is plain he did not 
underfland much of the practical part thereof himfelf^ 
and therefore he entered into a (Irift amity and cor- 
Tefpondence with the Tynans to gain the art of trad6 
and navigation from them : and as he comprehend^ 
cd every thing, 'tis no wonder that he got into the 
Tecrets of merchandize, and that by his fleet, and 
his land traffick by caravans, he heap'd up fuch im- 
menfe riches which he gain'd by the Indian trade. 
Alexander the great had alfo the advantage of trade in 
¥iew, to which end, after the deftmftion of Tyre, he 
hmlt the famous city of Alexandria in Egypt, by 
which cana^ the goods of India were conveyed int6 
the Mediterranean, and thofe of Europe to India» 
from whence his fucceflbrs in Egypt drew a prodigious 
trcafure ; for 'tis fai4 Ptolomy Eulates received fevcil 
•millions and an half from thence yearly. 

In the beginning of the empire of Rome, theft* 
great trcafure fprang from their concjuefts, and the 
vaft riches and tributes they drew from fevcral parts 
Df their dominions : but when they got poffeffion of 
■IPgypt, they began to think of a more furc and peace- 
able way, which was by all manner of arts and care to 
augment their trade, wherein theyfuccecdedfowelf, 
that the great trade carried on between the Indian aritf 
Mediterranean feas, brought them in vaftly more thach 
any of the Egyptian kings ever received before tKem. 
b2 



PREFACE. 

B]at vbeo ibe Goths j^i VandUb tramwrned tbr 
|tpmaD.<»npire, dMLtcoinxacxceiiu^'jKbielUd-fc^iy bf 
^l^jLiylriia^ cq^<;4> iwd w^ aiJLe;rwr«rds jgur^cd cm bf 
yrjiypf T];che?W> Piim^QU, i^ AkpfOi which ^ 
«^fg$'4^e tri^e of the toe dties4>rft»les.of V^»ipf;^ 

1^ io jdl jthe countries hoj^dering vgqi^ the Me^i^ 
|)Kkeitt» huitv(prefentto^ji^4».Gc^ 
|4ctherla^, aA4i^ oyer' ^Baltic, ^hichgav^ 
coj^ouTiiAeiQeot to the tjcaffick^f fipig^^ ivhcf^ ^ 
4QP9un,c«l)ities osf thcNpnh, as.corn, luur^J &of;f9, |;;i:^ 
Vere l(^e4 ia ihe fummcr, aod where thpfe iUjff 
look lj[> ^e Aommodities fkon the JUv^nth^ f^gAJp 
|9theI^-tOV«», 4Ad thofc Aipsjthaf xramefroB^ 

ixM the Mediterraoeaiu 

This trstfEck xendred tho(e cit^M^s im9iea/GB){r '«Mi^ 
HQlijmde thejn grosvr above their bafiaei^^ apd iJ^^ 
upon this trade was removed to Antwerp, whi^ gr.ciy 
fo rich and opulent, that fhe became the miftrefs of 
Jgiuppe in trade, and continued tUl the d^ P' Al- 
frjt'stuQie, afterwhichtheperfecudonbej^l^yhMi^ 
4roye away the people, fbme to Ajyi(lerdam, 9f^i9^ 
^qr cijdes .of the Pnitcd Provinces, wfuc^ laid t|^ 
fp]iu)ds^ipp of that BourUhing apd power&l repqUic^ 
jQ^ters fled to Ei^gland, and eftabli(be4 the wpolicp 
ifj^u^dofaftiry, axxd were received by Qneen {^lizabcUi^ 
.■with the utmoft encour a gement, and w^ have felt the 
benefit of their fettling among us ever fince. 

I mention tlus to (hew trade will not remain long 
in any place where it meets withcoldaeli and indif- 



f%%W ACK. 

Urf^iSf, bit ibor? gp^enuneoo nMdi 9ttlbnm h 
li^tj^ rb4s gr^fl^ fiheerfalDtTi* and ti^o it A« mc^ 

ry the fourth <^ Franee, there feemed to bf ft Air« 
prizing fpirit for improving trade, manufa^res, and 
m»i&^n, J» Sogiwiy m4 Vpm^, wbftb«rfrom 
iHwlatioo #r % b«i»rvpl«fit m^Qon in tk^« f^QH 
tp pr^wo^d^ v^l&{it«#dpforp0iityaf tbcif fttl>j«ai| 
|jbfdlpi^4etmHJM. Ttetucc«fA^o«r»|9dtbf 4^« 
tr«Sf4Widlo9ftf> fta4o^f«riiftf,i;of<?itklMSf«,aad 
f;Ad9w'4iiraiwi^fiM«y privilcgfts, nfidcPwhMtbm 
ft) 9ui]» a ^17 fifi^ f r^^ j# mryiPg oil dif wpol* 
'l«9 4«ld^bffflMiiitfA#4iwi. J^e«lfef(ittled»if9de 
wtfb ibf Qr^ i§i€Ri«r» Hti witkibf Gi»r of MhT* 
4:aF]r» Pf9IMd ft U»4f ^ («£af iUld bfgWI fprf im 

Hfmf Ac £9itfih ef FfftiuM, di4 iaiMd 'mmim 
^^^attHftgdm, l»y fiKtlim tiif ^, limep, ami 
jrtJtor H P gmtfaft B f Mt ftllwbici)w9b9«fiti»pfilylnt 
fr«v«4 ^ ibr eftrf of t^i flt^^imUa Mm/< Cribait^ 

«^W)4«flbfi^L9^X}V,]|»lfif>l9idyfft»Ui^^ 

iHwy ^mg Ail rwiiaedinipcffpA, but ^9 g^mi 
IdfmfMmwBwmWt fipt iwly 4bm«» »pd plftur 
mifHWt tot a ffWfid of i:vfN7 o^er ifliipr^vfmeAt ; 
hf wj^ nmon ^ f iiQc^ was tisk «9 Rfrataip • 
w Ufawft ^e meft f&ff^ui cimMflw^y diM €ver 
f0rm'4 w tWft Umx me^, 19 fumnml Iw kingdom 

CO maintain an army of abon tkrof hsndxtithfis&sA 



P R E ? A 6 ». 

fnesi daring two long wars, and to difpute the dominiol^ 
of the feas againft the united powers both of England 
and Holland ; an expence fuppofed to be three t|mcs 
as large as ever that kingdom was capable of fiiftaii^* 
SDg before. > 

The example of Lewis the fourteenth fo far open* 
cd the eyes of the princes of Europe, that mofl d 
them have put the fame methods in pradice, and the 
emperor of Germany, Czar of Mufcovy, andfeveral 
other princes, fee the way to make themfelves mor6 
tonfiderable, is to eilabliih manufactures where their 
refpeCtive dominions produce materials for carrying 
them on. And we fee that thofe manufa<5hires and 
trade have enabled them to raife greater revenues from 
their fubjeCb. Upon this balls is founded the powef 
and flrength .of thofe empires that begin to make fo 
great a figure in Europe ; how much the Englifh com- 
merce, by the confumption of the manufactures of 
thofe countries, has contributed thereto, is worth en- 
quiring into. 'Tis certain, princes who make feared 
after able men to regulate and improve their trade, 
will carry it away from thofe that difregard or ne- 
gjedt it; We fee that ingenious and penetrating prince 
the Duke of Savoy, tho* he has fo fmall a territory^, 
and as it were but that one valuable commodity of 
filk produced in it, has, by encouraging his fubjedts 
in the cultivation thereof, fo much encrcafed and im- 
proved his revenues, that 'tis faid he is now able t6 
maintain an army of thirty thoufand men better and 
with more eafe to his fubjeCts, than he could hereto- 
fore maintain ten thoufand. ' 



» K E F A C K; 

. But we have feeii one inftance in our timelurpafBiif 
A^hat was ever attempted before by any prince^ for 
the improvement of his country and his people, in the 
perfbn of the late Czar of Mufcovy, a great and ab^ 
folute prince> who left his own kingdoms and gran<* 
deur, and traveled incogmto, like a private gentleman, 
thro' a good part of ^rope» to pry into the arts and 
induftry pra^fed by the more civilized nations, 
for the gaining of riches and power, and condefcen- 
ded fo far, as to turn Mechanic, and work himfelf 
with his own hands, at feveral trades, efpedallyr 
that of ihip-building, that he might make himfelf 
mafter of the myftery and Ikill requilite. in fucb 
^orics, and be able effedhially to carry the fame home 
to lus own country; to which end sdfo he fpared no 
coft to engage the beft artizans of every kind to fet«* 
tie in his dominions, . whither he alfo tranfported the 
arts and fciences, and every thing needful to k% up^ 
profitable manufadhires, and cultivate his own un- 
polifhed people, and fet them upon gaining riches 
by trade, which he had found to be the chief fource 
of wealth and power in England, Holland, and their 
neighbouring nations ; and we fee how great a pro* 
grefs he made therein in a (hort time, and that he 
has left a miniftry no lefs fedulous to carry on hia 
noble defigns. 

As materials are the firft principles and founda- 
tion of manufadhires ; and as the filk and linnen arc 
cfleemed as profitable as the woollen; I am thorough- 
ly perfuadcd the methods herein propofed, will ren- 
der the raifing thcfe materials both pra^caUe and 
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fafy h oQf ovm doniaiaM ^ add liv t€ip7 dM^ 
it givcf w a to froTfeap of Mt-dtikg flsy 0«rti^ df 
Xwrofc fai caurrj4ag team M;^ wkid^^ ^fiAtk ft^fei 
csftu»f«(«bieffd^ttfidemlAB!p, trill tttkk€ dlfe^ 
iaa$fft7'f<ianffli0tfiiM»oieiflief0ft, byfisKHngfiieli 
a dfoiliciaii •! «MMicrGir Mmcag ikemf that eae 
fsnflftdl.bcdqiaidkMotfilMatbcr^ tfie^erypafV 

fi^pcofcfifjrfankalir^ MklidlfetittWi^^^f^baK 
dreiMaii «f tnde^ ilnft tiMy «MAd Hsvue tfc^K fcy a- 
0jrcaBirtfaDa^«f ^^nm, cv«i ilMtfgh they ^ad 
bm able w c«rf ^i«^ tte wkofo tefed^ ivithnk 
AoBTcdrets mA tioft t9lM mqr tefe^a^toiifd td fee 
>»lm I lm« yfdfwM iifM tte fccMly iBay tvrA ta 
*e ^ytk, ^Miy2»9Cllrafld 3[0til^chaip€cft^ wb^re they 
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THE 
TRADE and NAVIGATION 

OF 

GREAT BRITAIN 

CONSIDERED* 
CHAP- I. 

Tie State of the trade of the nation much tht/kme 
from the time ofWillidm the Conqueror to the tee* 
eeffion of ^een Elizabeth. In her time plantatl- 
pns dlfcovered: fome fettlementt begun ; trade 
opened to Turkey y Mufcovy^ isc. Manufa^ures 
improved and encouraged by King William* 

THE Efiglifli nation remained much in the fame 
ftate, refpedting trade and navigation, front 
the time of William the Conqueror to the acee/Eoa 
of Queen Elizabeth to the crown of England, which /S^ 
then confifted chiefly iptranfportingtin, lead, wool, 
fome leather, iron, and other productions fuffident tq 
pnrchafe what foreign commodities they wanted. 

King Edward the third was the firft prince from 
the conqueft to his time, that we find took any no- 
tice of trade ; for in the parliament held at Wcft- 
minfterm 133S, the tranfportation of wool out of the 
kingdom waa prohibited; andfor the encouragement 
of foreign doath-workers and other ffanufaAurcrs t9 
A • ■ 
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come and fettle here, a great many privileges were 
granted, and an allowance from the king till ihey 
were fixed in a competent way of living ; and it was 
enacted, that no 'fubjedt (hould wear any foreign 
cloth for the future From his reign to the accefHon 
of Que^n Elizabeth; we do not find any one princci 
during that fpace of time, had much regard for trade, 
except what was done by Henry the feventh, which 
looks rather like policy of ft ate for crufhing Perkin 
Warbeck ; for tho* he removed the mart from Ant- 
werp to Calais, yet two years after the prohibition 
was taken off, and the trade was again opened to 
Antwerp, as formerly. About ten years after a law 
was made, prohibiting the importation of manufac- 
tures of filk wrought by itfelf, or mixed with any o- 
thcr thread. * This (fays the Lord Bacon) points at 

* a true principle, viz. Where foreign materials arc 

* but fuperfluities, foreign manufadlures fhould be pro- 

* hibitcd; for that will either banifh the fuperfluity, 
« or gain the manufadhire. 

In Queen Elizabeth's time, many and great ad- 
vantages were added to trade. In the year 1579, a 
Turkey company was eftabliftied. The fame year Sir 
Francis Drake returned to England, after three years 
toyage round the world, and many wonderful ad- 
ventures and difcovcries. He arrived at Plymouth, 
bringing with him a vaft quantity of gold and filvcr 
taken from the Spaniards. In her reign alfo a treaty 
was fettled with the Duke of Mufcovy for a trade to 
Archangel, in which fevcral advantages were granted 
to the Englifh nation. 

Sir Walter Rawleigh, and others alfo in her reign, 
dlfcQYCrcd the plantations ; and tho* the firft planters 
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met with almoft infuperable difficulties, and were of- 
tiPp forced to quit what they had already fettled ; yet 
thcgreatnefs of their fouls furmounted all difficulties, 
and the' often bafHed in their attempts, they renew- 
ed them again with indefatigable zeal and induflry, till 
at laft tobacco and fugar came to be planted, a great 
many fhips built, and in a fhort time not only fup- 
plied ourfclves with fugar and tobacco from America, 
but with very large quantities to fend abroad, and fup- 
plied the Baltic, Germany, Holland, Flanders, and 
trance, with thofe commodities, which brought in 
very great riches to us, and by degrees beat the Por- 
tuguefe out of the trade of thofe parts of Europe. 

We do not find that her fucceffor King James the 
firft concerned himfelf much in trade; yet in imitati- 
on of Henry the fourth of France, (who was wonder- 
ful aifiduous in promoting all forts of manufadures, 
and amongft the reft, that of planting Mulberry-trees, 
and railing (ilk,) made fomc cfTays towards fuch a de- 
fign here, and he and his courtiers fccmed to be very 
fond of the undertaking, and letters were writ to Vir- 
ginia to promote that manufadture. Some fmall pro- 
grcfs was made there, and letters pafTed between the 
planters and gentlemen here ; but as foon as they 
thought they had engaged the planters to begin upon 
it, inflead of promoting it heartily, and fending fomc 
able and fkilful perfons to diredl the undertaking, they 
threw all upon the planters, and that noble defign 
came to nothing ; whereas that in France fucceedcd, 
to the immenfe profit of that kingdom. 

King Charles the firft had too many things upon 
his hands to concern himfelf with trade } as he ^\(ag 
A 2 
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iratognmired ttetiridi, be vis cafily infoTal oa^ 
the conJeq^cfiocs of irhkh make as labour mider ma« 
Bj aicottiynimrrs at this day , one of which was, his 
ffjia^ kare to the Ficoch to fifli spot die banks of 
NcwfaoKlland, to fnpply an Ei^jfifli coofcnc in 
Fraaoe in time of Lent. 

Cromwell and the Rn^had fome ezodDcnt nod- 
Qosoftrade; thejfctdcdtheadofaaTigationy beat 
the Dutch, foiced them to a treaty, in whidi diej 
verctodelifcr i^tbciflaodofPellaraDe, andtopay 
Urge ions for die TKilences exeidicd i^on the £ii|^ 
atEmboym. Bat upon die icftoratioaof King Qiuks 
diefeoQodt the Dotch dioa^t dftcmfehrcs Iccare c<* 
ndogb, aid fince hare nerer made any fatis£idioo. 
They took Jamaica widi Taft ezpence, which has 
bteniepiMifincewidkiDteieft. The &Toar granted 
by King Cbaiks the iift to the French, tofi^npon 
dicbarittofNcwfaniMnand, by length of time, and 
nfterwaids by the eafy temper of King Charles the le- 
cood, gaTe them an f^ponnnity of daiming a right 
to that part they had feised* Itbfaid King James the 
fecondfliew'd great aneafine& npondiat occafion; 
but nothing was done that we have hctid of, in or<« 
dcr to obtain fatbtngHoPo The ihort time he reigned, 
nnd his other news for eftahlifliing the poylhrcligiop, 
did not gire him time to do any thing for trade. 

Upon King William*s coming to the crown, early 
nppKcation was made to him for fereral amendments 
in trade, and for eftablifldng a great many nfcfol ma- 
nufa^ries among OS, which had been kept under by 
~ and others onderfelling d&e mannfadores made 
He was rcry ready to hear all propoials 
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made upon that account, and gave bis utmoft coun- 
tenance to all fuch undertakings ; but by the fond« 
nefi of the nation to French commodities, fo much 
countenanced by King Charles and King James, it 
was a very hard matter to bring them into love with 
thofe made at home. However, upon breaking out of 
the war with France, and prohibiting French commo- 
dities, encouragement was given for ere£dng feveral 
of thofe manufadhires here, as the Luflring, Alamode, 
and other iiik manufadures for hoods and fcarves, 
which the King's royal confort, the excellent Qu^en 
Mary, took no fmall pains to eftablifh; for which ar- 
ticle alone, it is allowed France drew from us above 
four hundred thoufand pounds yearly. At the fame 
time the manufa£hire of glafs was eftablifhed, which 
before we ufed to have from France ; and alfo that 
of hats and paper. The manufadure of linen was fet- 
tled in feveral parts of the kingdom, particularly in 
Somerfet(hire and Dorfetfhire, where they made ex- 
traordinary good linnen in imitation of France ; and 
which fo increased, that in a few years it was com- 
puted, in a diftri£t of about ten miles fquare, they 
made to the value of one hundred thoufand poundi 
yearly. But upon the peace with France, there were 
fo many Unnens run into the weft, that it put that 
manufa£hire under great difcouragement. In his time 
alfo the manufadures of copper and brafs were fet 
on foot, which are brought to great perfedion, and 
now in a great meafure fupply the nation with coppers, 
kettles, andallfortsof copper and brafs ware. The 
making of fail-cloath was begun and carried on to 
great perft^on; alfo fword blades, fciifars, and a 
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great many toys made of ftecl, which formerly ytt 
ufed to have from France ; in the manufacturing of 
which, it is faid we now excell all other nations . The 
fettingupof falt-works, and improving offalt-fprings 
and rock -fait, hath prov'd very beneficial here, and 
faves a very great treafurc yearly, which we hereto- 
fore paid to France for fait, and a great many other 
things which I forbear to enumerate. 

Queen Anne's miniftry, upon the treaty of Utrecht, 
too readily granted the French liberty to fifh upon the 
verybeft fifhcries on the north coaft of Newfoundland, 
and there to build ftages to dry them. 7hey alfo 
granted them Cape Breton, which is faid to be the 
very beft fpot in all thofe fcas for fifhing. Thus wc 
fee the French, by their great penetration and know- 
ledge in the affairs of commerce, have gained from 
us a treafure equal to a mine of gold. 

The nation in Queen Elizabeth's time bc?ng in its 
infancy in trade, fct out with great frugality, and 
faved money, and grew rich apace, and our merchants 
fprcad themfelves over all Europe, Turkey, and A- 
mcrica, as well as India, and introduced our ma- 
nufadur"cs and produdls wherever they went. Their 
riches incrcafing by this traffic, they not only had mo- 
ney enough to carry on their trade, but fupplied fo- 
reign princes, lent money upon bottomree, and upon 
commodities in all countries : the remittances from 
whence fwelled the ballance of trade fo much in our 
fivour, that though in King Charles the fecond's time, 
the folly of that reign encouraged the wearing the ma- 
nufa(^tures of France to that degree, that it is com- 
inonly allowed we paid them a ballance of trade wa 
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■ drove wkh them, of at leaft twelve or thirteen hun- 
dred thoufand pounds yearly; notwithllanding which, 
the profits of our commerce, and money abroad em- 
ployed in trade, was fo very confiderable, that filver 
and gold were plentier in England, both in his and 
Kiflig James's reigns, tlian any other neighbouring 
kingdom^ which occaGoncd quantities to be coined 
here. 

But upon the war with France, fome gentlemen 
rather advifed to borrow money at interefl, than raife 
neceflary fupplies within the compafs of the year, 
to carry on that juft and neceflary war, which had. 
that evil confequence, that not only our merchants 
•who had money at intereft abroad, but even foreign- 
ers, brought in their money to put in our loans. A% 
lafl this brought a heavy load upon the nation ; and 
inftead of living in a parcimonious and frugal manner^ . 
thofe perfons that had placed their money in the funds, 
and could judge of their expences, fell into a more 
luxurious way of living, which very much encrcafcd 
the confumption of foreign commodities. And where- 
as formerly great quantities of bullion were brought 
into this nation by the ballance of our trade, and. 
coined into money, the tables were turned, and as faft 
as we imported any bullion from any part of the 
worfd, it was immediately fent away again to pay our ' 
debts. When nivcr was coined here, it commonly 
was under ftandard, and the goldfmiths did not give 
above 5 s. i d. T or Z for pieces of eight, becaufc 
they would have fome profit upon coining. The cafe 
is fo much altered now, that filver has been above 
ftandard, which has been bought up and exported to 
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pay the ballance of our trade. This is fo crident a 
trnth, that I beKere it cannot be denied; yet fo mif- 
taken are many people, that they cannot fee the dif- 
ference between having a vaft treafure of diver and 
gold in the kingdom, and the mint employed in 
coining money, the only true token of treafure and 
riches, and having it carried away ; but they fay 
money is a conmiodity like other thmgs, and think 
themfelves never the poorer for what the nation dai- 
ly exports. This hath drawn me into the confider- 
ation of our nauonal benefit that it may be thorough- 
ly weighed. I have thought the only method to fumifh 
gentlemen with proper confideradons, is to give 
fome account of die commodities the nations we trade 
with take from us, and what we take from them, 
and to give my thoughts where' I think the ballance 
lies. 

CHAP. II. 
TraJe bet*ofcen England and Turkey . 

As Turkey is the utmoft bounds of the Mediterra- 
nean, I (hall begin oar commerce l^ith that mighty 
cn^re. 

The commodities diey take fVom us, are chiefl/ 
broad-doih, lopg-ells, tin, lead, and fome iron; and 
the En^ifh merchants frequently buy op French and 
Lifbon fugars, and tranfport thither, as well as bul- 
lion ^om Cadiz. 

But notwithftanding, the Turkey trade is very ufc- 
ful, the goods we fend being fully manufactured, and 
carried to them in oar oxtm ihipping; and the com* 



tbodides we take from them in returns/ are alfo ia 
our own navigation. 

The commoditielB we take from them are chiefly 
raw, and tery proper to carry on our home manufac- 
tures, and etiiploy our poor, as well as for re*cxpor* 
tation. The gre^ value is in raw-filk. We ukc bc- 
£des, Grogram-yam, dying-duffs of fundry kind«, 
drugSy foap, leather, cptton, and fome fruit, oyl, &c. 

N. B. The Turkey filk is only fit for the fhiite of 
our fine damafks, and other coloured filks, and for 
making filk ftockings,galloons, and filvei- and gold lace; 
but not proper for the warp of any filk, not being fine 
enough, nor even enough for organzine, or double 
twifted filk, diat being all Italian; nor indeed even e«^ 
nough for the fliute or woof of black luftrings, ala- 
modes^ orpaduafoys, the (hute of that being alfo 
Italian. 

c H A P. in. 

Trade betiveen England and Itaty^ 

ttaly takes from us broad-cloth, long ells, bayS,' 
chruggets, callimancoes, camblets, and divers other 
ftufFs; leather, tin, lead ; great quantities of fifh, as 
pilchards, herrings, falmon, ^kwfoundland codd> 
ftc. pepper, and other eaft India goods. 

The commodities England takes from them, are 
raw, thrown and wrought filk, wine, oyl, foap, o* 
lives; fome dry ware, anchovies, &c. 

Formerly we received a confiderable ballancc firoin 

them; but the French now fupplying them with ^tiy 

great quantities of woollen manufactures, and alfo 

haying got part of the Ncwfoundlaodtraidc from us ; 

B 
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and as wc import great quantities of thrown and nnl^ 
filk from thence, to carry on our manufadures, h h 
thought the ballance now againft us is confideriable. 
The Italians have an excellent method of throwing 
their filk by a water engine, wliich, with a few hands 
to attend it, will do more work than a hundred pcr- 
fons can do at throwing according to our methods 
Indeed, fine Italian raw filk cannot be thrown t6 
triith and good workmanihip by any other method, 
the engine going fo much truer than it can be wrought 
by hand. We have been fo unfortunate as never to 
have had any fuch engine till of late ; and there is 
hvLt on« compleat in the kingdom. 

CHAP. IV. 
i'fdde between England and Spain. 

Spain takes from us broad-cloth, druggets, cala- 
mancoes, bays, (luffs of divers kinds, leather, fifh, 
tin, lead, com, &c. 

The commodities England takes from them, are 
Wine, oyl, fruit of divers kinds, wooll, indigo, co- 
chineal, and dying fluffs; the bulk of the commodi- 
ties we take from them, are the produce of their own 
country, viz. wine, oyl, and fruit ; fo that the Spaniards^ 
pay for our woollen, and all other produdls, at a very 
cafy rate; and if it were not for the great confumption 
of Spanifh wines, fruits, and oyls, in England, their 
fales of thofe commodities would amount but to a 
trifle, having no nation for their cuftomers but us, 
Holland, and a very fmall matter to Flanders, Ham- 
bourgh, and the Baltic, 
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- 'Tj'is fuppofcd we take off at Icaft two thirds of 
tlie whole ; fo that although we are obliged to the Spa- 
niards for our cuftom of their manufactures, they arc 
no Icfs obliged to us for taking off their products. 

Formerljrwe received a great ballance from them 
in bullion, but flnce the hpufe pf Bourbon has filled 
the Spanifl} Throne, and inttXKluced French (luffs, and 
yfcnchfaihioiis,uis prefumed the-baikftce is but very 
fmall in our favour. 

CHAP. V. 
Trade beinueen England and Portugal. 

Portugal takes from us broad-cloth> druggets, 
t)ays, long-ells, callimancoes, and all other forts of 
fluffs, as well as tin, lead, leathej, fifh, corn, and 
other Englifh commodities. 

England takes from them great quantities of wine, 
byl, fait, and fruit j by which means their fparc 
lands (fincq they have the fupplying us with wine) 
are greatly improved ; and though we may allow a 
/(ipnfiderable baljance to be brought us, yet it is 
not fo great as fome imagine. 

The Portuguefe have much abated of their induftry, 
ijnce the finding out the gold and filver mines in the 
Brazils ; and well they may, the working thofe mines 
turning to better account than their planting fugar 
and tobacco ; the importing of which from our plan- 
tations, has beat thofe of Portugal and Spain out of 
the northern parts of Europe, as a little encourage- 
ment and good regulation would do in the Mediter- 
ranean J an4 we have now a fair opportunity of colar-* 
B2 
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ging oitr commerce, provided wemakc x^c of it. Of 
which ia its proper place. 

C H A P. VI. 
Trade let<ween England and France* ^ 

Fr^cc takes from England large quantities ofto-i 
bacco, hom-platesy tin, fome lead, fome flannens, and 
com in time of fcarcity. 

England takes frcwn France, wine, brandy, linnen^ 
£ne lace, fine cambricks, and cambr^ck lawns, to a 
prodigiops value, brocades, velvets, and n^any other 
rich filk manufactures, which are either run in upon 
us, or come by way of Holland ; thehumovir ojf fomc. 
qf our nobility and gentry being fuch, that altho* we 
have thofe manufadtures made as good, if not better 
than the French, yet they are forced to be called by 
the name of French to make them fell. Their linnensL 
are run in upon us in very great quantities, as are 
their wine and brandy from Lands-End even to the 
Downs. Their brandies have been fold from 3 s. to' 3 
t. 6 d. per gallon, and their claret from 3 s. to 4 s« 
the beft, tho* the bare duty of the brandy is 6 s. 8 d. 
per gallon, and the duty of their wine 52 1. per tun, 
or 1 3 d per quart, this muft drain us of our gokt 
and filver ; for the fmugglers carry nothing out but 
gold, filver, and wooll, to purchafe thofe commodi- 
ties with. It is a misfortune upon us, that our in- 
tercft is not better confidered ; we might be fupplied 
with fine rum from our Plantations, that would be 
more acceptable to our common people than French 
brandy, prpyided the importatipn was fuificicatly en* 
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couragcd ; then the hation would be fupplied with 
that fpirit at little or no charge ; for it would not 
coft above 1 2 d. Sterling pef^allon abroad ; and, in 
reality, it could not (land us in one fifth part of that: 
for it is ihewn in the following difcourfe> that four 
Jifths of all that is gained in the Plantations, comes 
home to us. France, above all other nations, is the 
"worft for England to trade with : it producer moft 
things ncceiTary for life, and wants very little cither 
for luxury or convenience, fome few materials excep- 
ted to help to carry on their manufa^ures; the chief of 
wluch are wooll, and fome dying (luffs. 

Henry the fourth edablifhed their linnen manu- 
fafture fo, that they have not only enough to fupply 
themfelves, but export mighty quantities. He alfo en- 
couraged the planting Mulberry-trees, and making of 
lilk, which is now brought to fo great perfedlion, that 
we are credibly informed, they make within themfelves 
fuffident quantities for carrying on all their manu- 
fadires ; and not only fo, but they have exported 
fome of their thrown (ilk to be fold at Leghorn ; 
which is faid, in all refpedls is as good as the befl 
filk made in Italy ; fo that what raw filk they have 
from abroadf is in returns for their woollens, and other 
jnanufatores, which they fend out again to Leghorn 
for a market. They have laid down fome of their beft 
lands for padurage to mend the growth of their wooll : 
^ofe political and frugal meafurcs muft make them 
the richeft nation in Europe. They have model'd every 
thing fo well, that they fend out their filk and linnen 
manufadhires modly of their own produdl, and have 
the returns again in filyer and gold. Great part in- 
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deed of their woollen manufadurc is carried on vfixh. 
Spanifli and Irifh wooll. What they import from Ire- 
land might be prevcnte<L if proper care was taken ; 
but inftead of that, there is a duty of 1 9 d. farthing 
per flone laid upon all that comes to England : fo that 
the French buy theirs in Ireland near 20 per cent 
cheaper than we, 

CHAP. VII. 

Trade betiueen England and Flanders, 

Flanders takes from us fergcs, a few flannens, a 
very few fluffs, fugar, tobacco, tin, and lead. 

England takes from them fine lace, fine cambrics 
and cambric lawns, Flanders whited linnens, threads, 
tapes, incles, and divers other commodities to a very 
great value: but tlie Dutch having the command of 
the mouth of the Sheld, do thereby fecure to them- 
felves in a great meafurc the pafTage of goods to and 
from Flanders through Holland ; fo that it is difficult 
tp judge what the ballanpe we pay to them amounts 
to. But it is undoubtedly very confiderable, we be-' 
iog their greateft quftomcrs for thofe commodities ; 
and yet they prohibit our woollen cloths ; which, if 
freely admitted, 'tis thought would not amount to' 
one fifth part of what wc take from- them. 

CHAP. VIII. 
Trade betnueen England_and Germany. 

Germany takes from England broad-cloth, drug- 
gets, long-ells, fergcs, and fcyeral forts of fluffs, ta- 
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bacco, fugar, ginger, Eaft India goods, tin, lead, and 
feveral other commodities, the great confumption of 
which is in the lower Germany. 

England takes from them prodigious quantities of 
linnen, linnen-yarn^ kid ikins, tin plates, and a great 
many other commodities. 

According to the Cuftom-houfc accounts, the bal- 
lance was thought to be in our favour, when we were 
fupplied by France with linnens ; but fince the high 
duty upon French linnens, the Emperor, and other 
princes of Germany, have gained that manufadture, 
which has greatly enriched them; and yet, notwith- 
ftanding thofe great advantages they have by import- 
ing their linnens upon us, fome of them have prohi- 
bited feveral forts of our woollen manufaftures, and 
others have prohibited all ; which gives them a very 
great ballance upoo us. 

C H A P. IX. 

Trade betnsjeen England, Nomuay and Denmark, • 

Norway and Denmark take from England guineas^ 
crown pieces, and bullion, a little tobacco, and a 
few coarfe woollens of fmall value. 

England takes from Norway, &c. vaft quantities of 
deal boards, timber, fpars and iron. We pay then^ 
a very great ballance, and their rebuilding great fhips 
of burthen (deftroyed in the war between them an^ 
Sweden) will again eftablifh them in the navigation 
and freight of their timber, and will greatly increafc 
ijipir ballance upon us. 
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C H A P. X. 

Trade bei*ween England and Sweden. 

Sweden takes from England our gold, filyer, and 
but afmall quantity of the manufadbircs and produSi* 
on of England. 

England takes from Sweden near two thirds of 
the iron wrought up or confumed in the kingdom, 
cDpper, boards, plank &c. the ballance they drew 
from us amounted before the late war with Denmark, 
to between two and three hundred thoufand poundi 
yearly, befides the freight of their own produft^ whicfl 
we paid them for likewife. 

C H A P. XI. 

Trade betnveen England and RuJ/ta. 

Ruilia takes from England fome coarfe cloth, long-* 
ells, worded fluffs, tin, lead, tobaccoes, and a few o-' 
ther commodities. 

England takes from RufEa, hemp,flax, linnen-cloth, 
linnen-yam, RdHa leather, tallow, furs, iron, pot-afh, 
&c. to an immenfc value. But having no other market 
to go to for hemp, where any great quantities may bd 
had, they are paid their own prices for what wc tako 
•fthem. 

CHAP. xir. 

Trade betnufen England and Holland. 

Holland takes from England broad-cloth, druggets, 
lonj-cUs, ftuffspfa great many fgrts, leather, com,- 
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COlsJs, and fomething of almoft every thmg that this 
kingdom produces; befides all foits of India and Tur- 
key re-exported goods, fugars, tobaeco, rice, gin- 
ger, pitch and tar, and fundry other commodities of 
the produce of our Aitiierican plantations. 

England takes from Holland great quantities o( 
fine Hollands Imnen, threads, tapes and incles, \i^ha]t 
fins, brafs battery, madder, argol, with a large number 
of other commodities, and toys^ dapboard wainfcot^ 
&c. but according to the Cttdom-houfe accounts, we 
overballance them in trade to a confiderable vadue. 
According to this view of the trade with HoUartd, 
the ballance paid us is thrice as much as we reeeire 
from either Portugal or SpaiA. But whedWe confi* 
der the great number of fmuggling (hips that al^ em^* 
ployed between this kingdom and Holknd> and tht 
fupply we have from them of pepper^ and aU other 
forts of India fpke, with calHcoes, mufliits, India fdls^ 
and romal^ and oti^r maoufaduresFof India, coft^, 
tea, china w;ure, andverygreat quantities efHoHatocb' 
and fine laCe, Cambrics, Dutch paduafoys, velvets^ 
and other wrought filks, it is apt to furnifh the think- 
ing part of mankind witlv other notions. 

CHAP. XW. 

Trad^ hi^mtn England and It^lattd. 

Ireland takeV from England fine broad-cfoath^ ricli 
filks, ribbotis, gotd ^ndfilvcf lace, nranufaifturediroii 
and cudcrjr wares, fewter, great quantities of hops, 
coals, dying wares, tobacco, fugar, Eaff-India goods, 
fawfilk, Hollaiids, aiidalihoft every thing they ufc, 
but coarfi: Knrtens^ Cdaffe WdoUcns, and eatables! 
C 
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* England takes from Ireland woollen-yam^ ^ linncn^ 
yam, great quantities of wooll ia the fleece, * for 
carrying on our manufactures, and employing oUr 
poor, fome tallow : but that which makes Ireland (6 
very profitable to Fngland, is, that it is thought near 
one third part of the rents of the whole belong to 
Englifh noblemen and gentlemen that dwell here, be* 
fides the very large fums that are fpent for the edu- 
cation of their youth, by the great number of nobili- 
ty and gentry that'refort to the Englifh court, and 
thofc who come to folicit for places and employments. 
There may be added to thefe the fums of money that 
are paid to perfons that have places and penfionsout 
of the Irifh revenues, who rciide here ; befides they, 
upon their eflahlifhment, mamtain lo or 1 2000 men, 
who are always ready upon any emergency. 

They have an extraordinary trade for their hidct,' 
tallow, beef, butter, &c. to Hc^and, Flanden; 
France, Portugal and Spain, whkh enables them to 
make large reminanccs to keep their btllancc vrith 
U. 

CHAP. XIV. 
Trad< bitnueen England and the Sugar Planiathn/m 

Our fugar Plantations take from Englaml all forts 
of dothmg, both liuien, iilks, and woollen, wrought 
iron, brafs, copper ; all forts of houfhold furniture^ 
and a great part of their food. So that they arc cn^ 
tiitly dependant on us. 

They fend us fugar, ginger, and fcvcral commodin 
iicfy <ooi^ for oiir OWR confumption^ wi fonnei- 
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1) yf^ re*ei(ported at moch at brought ia fcveral hun- 
dred thoufknd pounds yearly. They fend us all the 
bullion and gold they can meet with, but rarely carry 
^ any ; and doubtleft would produce a great many 
other commoditiet, which we now have from Indi^ 
by way of Holland, at cinnamon, dovet, nutmegt. 
mace, coffee, &c. provided they were planted, ama. 
effe^ual care taken of them. 

CHAP. XV. 

Tradf ieinvfffffg England and the Tohtcco Plantation/. 

. The tobacco Planutiont take from England their 
doathing, houfhdd goods, iron nianu£idures of all 
forts, faddies, bridles, bra& and copper wares; and 
notwithiUnfiing their dwelling among the woods^ 
they take their very tumcrt wares, and almoft every 
thing clfe that maybe called the manufii^re of £ng.- 
land : fo that indeed it is a very great number of 
people that are employed to provide a fufficicnt fup- 
ply of goods for them. 

England takes from them not only what tobacco 
we confume at home, but very great quantities for 
re-exporution, which may properly be faid to be the 
furcft way of enriching tlus kingdom* 

CHAP. XVI. 
^ Trade betnueen England and Carolina. 

Carolina lies in as happy a climate as anv in the 
world, from 33 to 36 degrees of Northern latitude; 
The foil is genctally fertile : the rice it produces is 
C 2 
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faid to be t!he bed in the worid ; and no eauatiy af< 
ibrds better (ilk than has been Inronght from thcnee, 
though for want of fufficient enaHiragement, the 
quantity imported is yery fmall. 'Tis faid both bohe« 
and green tea have been raifed there extraerdiaary 
good of the kind. The olive tree grows wild, and 
thrives very weil> and might fpon be improved f6 
far as to fupply us with large quantities of oyl. 'Tis 
faid the fly from whence the cocheneal is made, is 
found very commpnly; and if care was taken, very 
great quantities might be made. The indigo plant 
grows exceeding well ; and 'tis thought, if rightly 
Jpfiproved we might be fupplied with both the afore- 
faid commodities, not only to anfwer our home-con- 
fumption, hut with large quantities for re-exportati« 
on. The country has plenty of iron mine in it ; and 
would produce excellent hemp and flax, if enceii- 
ragenient was given for raifing it. It lies as conveni- 
ent as any of our colonies in America for carrying 
on the fldn trade, and fupplying the Indian nations 
with Englifli commodities. The rice trade, fince it 
h^th been made an enumerated commodity, is un- 
der great difcouragement ; for it cannot be fent di- 
reddyto Portugal and Spain, as formerly; and it 
will not bear the charge of bringing home and re- 
fhipping, unlefs it be at the time when the crops in 
the Milanefe and Egypt prove bad. 

The enumeratiQB was obtained by a cap^ip of (a) 
a fhip employed by ^ company then trading to Caro- 
lina I for fcvcral Ihips going from Englancl tluthcr, 
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and porchafing rice for Portugal, prevented the a- 
forefaid captain of a loading. Upon his coming home, 
he poflTefTed a menyber of- (b) parliament (who was 
very frequently employed to prepare bills) with an 
opinion, that carrying of rice diredtly to Portugal was 
a prtjudice to the trade pf England, and privately 
got a claufe into an aA (c) to make it an enumerated 
commodity; by which means he fecured a freight to 
himfelf. But the confequence proved a vafl lofs to the 
nation; and that trade is not fuppofed to be one third 
part of what it might have been by this time. Now 
this could not have happened, if that gentleman who 
brought in that claufe had underflood the nature and 
circulation of trade, he would then have known, that 
it is much more the intereft of the £ngli(h merchant 
to fell bis rice in Portugal, and have the money remit- 
ted thonee, than it is to have it brought to England, 
afterwards flii;^>ed to Holland, Hamburgh, or Por* 
tugal ; foF the difference in tlie freight and charges 
is at leaft 50 per cent. 

N. B. As Carolina is like to become the property of 
the crown, the rich grounds that lie under the Ap- 
pukehian hills, and thro* Virginia, &c, arc invit- 
ing places for railing filk, hemp and flax, the air 
being accounted healthy and pure, and the country 
is large enough to canton out into didindt lots all 
the inhabitants we fhall be capable offending, from 
whence they will have the convenience offending 
all their goods down by the navigable rivers, which 
vould alfQ be a fecurity to our frontiers againft the 

fi) Mr. Lowndes, (c) 3, 4, C- ^. a^ifor 
continuing tkc duty on low wines, coffee, tea, <bc^ 

T 
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incroadmients of the French, who lie on dieoAcr 
fide thofe mountaios. 

CHAP. xvn. 

Trade ht*wein EngUu$d and Piufilvania. 

Penfilvania within forty years has made many won- 
Aerful improYcmcnts; they have built a large and re« 
galar city ; they have cleared great tra^ of land, 
and raifed very great quantities of wheat and other 
provifions; and they have^ byway of Jamaica, beal 
out a Tcry great trade for their com and pronfiooa 
toUie SfanUh Weft«lndies; and if this trade be pro- 
perly nnrfed Qp» it may draw the Spanifli coaft very 
mudi to depend on ns for a fupply of flower, biflcct. 
&c. which may be of great advantagjc to ns. 

It is already attended with that good confequence, 
that it hath fupplied them with gold and filver, which 
is frequently brought home by our trading ihips from 
thence» and has very much enlarged their demands 
upon us for broad-doth| kerfies, drnggets, ferget^ 
Aufis, and manufadhires of ail forts. 

They fupply the fugar-plantations widi pipe and 
barrel (laves, and other lumber ; with flower, biiket, 
porky &c. but this is not ioffident for their doathing, 
and therefore are forced to make fomething by their 
own labour and mduftry to tnfwer that end* 

CHAP. XVIII. 

Tradt bet*wten England ^Nemhjerfey^ andNenu-Vwrk. 

The provinces of New- Jerfey and New York produce 

much the fame with Penfilvania, and their traffic is 

much the lame ; we have what money they can vik 
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tb boy odr maiiiiiFaAares for their clothing ; and what 
they farther want, they are forced to fnanufa^rfe 
'for themfdvcs, as the aforefaid colonies do. 

CHAP. XIX. 
Yradf betnueen England and Netjy-England. 

New*£ngland takes from us all forts of woollen 
maniifadaresy Hnnen, fail-doth and cordage for rig- 
^ng thdr ihips^ haberdafliery» 6cc. to raife money 
to pay for what they take of US| they arc forced to 
Tifit the Spaniflt coafts, where they {nek up any com- 
modity they can trade for. They carry lumber and 
provifions to the fugar plantations ; exchange provifi- 
OQS for logwood with the logwood cutters at Cam- 
peachy. They fend pipe and barrel ftaves, and fi/h, to 
Spain, Portogal, and the Streights. They fend pitch, 
tar, and turpentine, to £ngland, with fome fkins : 
bot all thofe commodities fall very (hort of purchafing 
their doathing in England ; and therefore what o- 
tfaer neceflaries they want, they are forced to ma-; 
nnfiidttre for thcn^lves,. as the aforc-mcntioned 
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Tradt between England and Africa. 

Oor trade with Africa b very profitable to the na- 
tion u general: it has this advantage, that it carries 
no money oat, and not only fupplies our planutions 
with ferrana, but brings in a great deal of bullion 
for thofe that are fold to the Spaniih Weft-Indies, 
belidegolddttfiy and other commodities, as redwood. 
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teeth, Guinea grain, &c. fomeofwhicharcf ej^pM* 
ed. The fupplying our Plantations with negroes is of 
that extraordinary advantage to us, that the planting 
fugar and tobacco, and carrying on trade there, 
could not be fupported without them; which Plan- 
tations, as I have elfewhere obferved, are the great 
caufes of the increafe of the riches of the kingdom. 
There have been great ftruggles by the African com- 
pany to engrofs that trade to themfelves ; by which 
meant they would not only prevent the large profits 
that are brought intp the nation by the trade privafft 
adventurers drive thither, but would air<» be one great 
means of ruining our Plantations; for, as I have al" 
ready obferved, our Plantations are fupported by the 
labour of flaves, and our profit either nM>re or lefs, 
according to the numbers there employed ; ajkl as 
the trade is now drove on by private adventurers, 
they puih it with all imaginable vigour; and the 
planters have not only very great number of (laved 
Brought in, . but they arc Jfo afforded them aK mo" 
derate prices. But if this trade fhOuld fall i&ko the 
hands of the company, the management, I am afraid, 
would be as it has been in fome other companies, 
carried on to the enriching particular pcrfons, who 
too often trade away the company's eftates ; whereas 
private traders put themfelves into alT methods of 
frugality^ indudry, and good maaagement ; which 
indeed evidently appears by. the trade the company 
drove, and what private adventurers have done : for 
the company at beft, by what I apprehend, ncvef 
traded for above iiye, or fix thoufaad negroes yearly, 
"Whereas private adventurers have traded for, thirty 
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thoufand or upwards : and if ever our trade ihonid 
come to be put under a company, I fhall take it for 
granted^ that our improvements in the Plantations, 
which is carried on by the labour of negroes, would 
fbon decline. 

CHAP. XXI, 

Trade hetiveen England and Eajt-lndia, 

As the greateft empires, and the vafleft numbers 
of people are found in that part of the world callecl 
Afla, I was ready to fpend my thoughts upon the 
notions fome have pf the advantages that might be 
drawn to us by the induftry of the Englifh nation 
in trading from one kingdom to another ; but confi* 
dering, that trade is limited by charter, I fhall only 
touch upon fome particulars. We fend very great 
quantities of bullion thither, as well as fome manu- 
j&dures of this kingdom, which purchafe there, at 
Tery low prices^ the produ^ and manufa^res of India 
and China, which are brouglit home in our own navi- 
gation ; out of which we fupply ourfelvcs with muflins, 
callicoes, and other cotton cloaths, fufRcient foi; 
our own confumption ; as alfo with cofiee, tea, and 
raw (ilk ; and, it is fuppofed, fell to foreigners as 
many of the faid commodities as repay for all the 
bullion ihipped out, and leave with us befide a very 
eonfidcrable ballance upon that trade. 

Bengal raw (ilk is bought at very low prices there, 
and is very ufeful in carrying on the mamufadurcs oj^ 
this kingdom. ^ 

China (ilk is of excellent ftaplc, and comes at litdfe 
above one third of tlic price of Italian Piedmont filk. 
D 
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The duty of Bengal raw filk being one third itiore^ 
and China near three tiroes as much as that of Italian, 
hinders our being fupplied fo fully as we ought, and 
is a great damage to the nation; for we pay the duke 
of Savoy all ready money for what we have from 
him, .which as efFcdually drains us of our bullion, as 
the India or China trade does; with this aggravation, 
that almofl three pounds of China filk may be pur- 
chafed for the money that one pound of Piedmont 
filk cofb us. 

Altho* filver is' not fent out direftly to Piedmont, 
as it is to India, yet in fa6t it is the fame thing; for 
the ballance of fome other trade is carried thither, 
which otherwife would be remitted to us. 

The filk of China will anfwcr, in moft refpcfts, 
the ufe of Italian (Ilk, provided we could be fupplied 
with the fine raw i3k of which they make their da- 
mafks, fattins, and other Hne manufadhires, whicb 
by the curiofity of thofe filks, muft come up to the 
goodnefs of It^ian (ilk. 

The China filk that wc commonly receive, is pur- 
chafed at Canton, the neareft p<Mrt we trade to in 
China ; but their fine filk is made in the provinces of 
Nankin and Chekiam^ where their fine manufadhires 
stfc carried on, and where prodigious quantities of 
raw filk are made, and the hcil in all China. We have 
jQCVc;: imported any of the fuperfinc here, but two or 
three (hips have brought extraordinary good, the 
beft of which, we are informed, was brought from 
Amoy; and doubtlefs, if encouragement was giyea 
for the importation of that fine filk, it might be thrown 
here, andourinanttfaflttrescarricdonat aimaiie:^^ 
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pence to the nation : the countries of Chekiam and 
Nankin that produce it, arc much to the northward 
of the places we now trade to, and near Chufan, a- 
bout five or fix hundred miles to the northward of 
Canton, an ifiand in which we formerly had a fac- 
tory, and were admitted to trade. 

That country is very cold in winter, and I have 
been informed, fome of our woollen goods have fold 
very well there, cfpecially our callimancoes and long- 
cUs. 

Befides, the countries of Chekiam and Nankin 
are near the heart of the empire, where the greateft 
trade is drove; and Nankin being the Metropolis of 
trade in that country as London is in England, fhe 
(^nds out her manufactures and merchandize to Can- 
ton, as wc do to Briftol, and other out-ports. But 
as Canton is the neareil port, ibme captains and 
fupcrcargoes raife obje^ions againft going further 
down the coad, alkdging that it is a difficult pilotage, 
and in danger of lofing their pafTage back that year ; 
that the Mandarins, and other officers, impofe upon 
them, which makes it difficult to trade with them. 
But when private traders had liberty to go to China» 
they were of another opinion ; they went to thofc 
|>laces where they could get moft money j and the 
people of Chufan (where the merchants of Nankin 
as well as of Hamcheu and Nimpo, two other great 
trading cities, lodge great quantities of merchandize) 
would be as ready to cultivate a correfpondence with 
our captains and fupercargocs, as the people of Can- 
ton are ; and it is hoped we may find as much en- 
couragement to trade to thofc parts as we How do 
D 2 
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to Canton, their interefl being the fame among thtm 
all. A trade of this nature cannot be immediately 
fettled, good and prudent management and time muft 
do that. Some of our ingenious gentlemen have 
found, that feveral of our commodities, as well as 
our woollens, would do ,vcry well towards the heart 
cf^China ; and tofpcak freely, every lover of his coun- 
try ought to have the advantage thereof in view, as 
well as his own private gain. If this trade could be 
Hxcd, and any quantities vended in that vaft coun- 
try, and the fine (ilk above-meptioned imported, it 
would exceedingly add to the profits we already re- 
ceive by the Indian trade, and bring thofe advan* 
tages with it, that may enable us to vye with any 
kingdoms in Europe ih the filk manufactures ; for as 
cheapnefs and goodnefs always gives preference, 
fdk fo imported from China would anfwer in both re- 
fpe6ts. And it is to be hoped, improvements of this 
Idnd would be readily undertaken by the company, 
and be an acceptable f((rvice to them, as well as t^ 
the nation in general. 

The licences given by the company to private mer ^^ 
chants, to carry on a coafting trade in India, has 
lieen of great advantage to this nation, and feveral 
merchants thattranfported thcmfelves thither, have 
by that means been s^le not only to pay debts here, 
but alfo put themfelves into a way of railing fortunes 
for thenifclves and families. 

CHAP. XXII. 

French fajhions pernicious to England. 
Scarcely any thing is more furprizing, than our 
fondnefs of French fafliions. Monf. Colbert, that 
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great and able minifter, faw how much we were at- 
tached to theiUt It fo far prevailed in the reign of King 
Charles the fecond^ that our fafhion-mongers were, 
forced to go to France fcveral times in the year to fee 
what was fit for our court and quality to wear ; which 
occafioned the laying out of large fums of money in 
the rich filk manufadtures of that kingdom. 

As foon as tbofe filks came over, our wearers got 
the faihiouy and made filks to the French patterns; 
but before they could difpofe of them, . the French 
artfully invented other new fafliion*d filks, which pre-, 
vented the falc of thofc made here, and difcouraged 
the Englifh manufadlurers, by changing fafhions fo' 
often upon them, that they could make very little 
of the filk manufactures here in that King's reign. 

Upon a debate concerning the improvement of 
trade and commerce in France, the King being pre- 
fcnt, a trade to the Eaft-Indics was propofcd, as well 
as feveral other improvements. We are told Monf. 
Colbert delivered his thoughts, that the moft fpeedy 
tvay of increafing the riches of the kingdom, was the 
finding out of manufadures for employing the poor, 
and fetting the idle people to work. That as flax, filk, 
and wooll, were the mod confiderable, he (hould as 
much as poflible produce thofe commodities in his 
own country : and as manufa^res come to be made 
and worn in his court, the Englifh nation would fall 
into the wearing of them alfo, which would be the 
moft certain way of enriching his kingdom, and abun- 
dantly exceed all the advantages that could be exped- 
^d by an Indian trade. Accordingly they were put to 
work. The FrcAch King himfclf, to fct an example. 
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would wear ndthing but what was the mannfadhire 
of France ; fo fond was he of promoting them^ that 
even upon the death of his mother, when he was 
told they wanted Englifh cloath for mourning, he po- 
fitively forbad his court from wearing any other than 
the manufacture of France, immediately ordered a (iiit 
to be made for himfelf ; andwhenputon, deiiredhis 
courtiers would come and fee how well it fitted, and 
which of his fubjedb thought it not good enough for 
them; and *tis faid took particular notice of thofe who 
appeared earlieft in cloth or fluff of their own mana* 
faCturing, 

Upon the accefEon of King William to the throne^ 
the parliament of England made laws with great pe- 
nalties onfuch as fhould trade ordeal in French sda- 
modes or luflrings, in order to eflablifh that mana- 
fa^ure here. 

The French King, on the other hand, g;avc all 
imaginable encouragement to his manufadlures at Ly- 
ons, &c. and to the fmugglers to carry on the trade, 
and run them into England. When a whole knot was 
broke, he gave at one time as we have been well 
affured forty thoufand pifloles to fupply them with a 
new flock and fupport the carrying on that trade. 

It being a difficult thing to give tlfofe filks a pro- 
per luftre, and the luflring company having got a, re- 
fugee, a mafter at the bufinefs, the French being in- 
formed of it, were never quiet till they had tempted 
him away into Switzerland ; (for being a proteflant 
he would not go into France) when they had him there,- 
he was foon put out of the way, and never heard of 
rards. 
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Muflins having obtained to be the general wear of 
Europe, and the Englilh Eaft-India company having 
the importation of the grcateft quantities of ftipcrfinc 
muiline had not only the advantage of wearing what 
was ncccflary for home confumption, at a very fmall 
cxpence, but exported large quantities to moft of the 
countries of Europe. 

The French nation was fond of wearing mufling 
to an extraordinary degree, fo that it became the ge- 
neral fafhion in France. This occafioned their laying 
afide gentings and cambricks of their own manufac- 
ture. In England there was hardly fuch a thing worn 
then, except a little for pocket handkerchiefs. The 
French King, who watched all opportunities for im- 
proving the trade of his country, grew very uneafy 
to fee the wearing of muflins prevail fo much in 
his kingdom, and did all he could, by his own ex- 
ample, and other methods, to encourage the confump- 
tion of gentings, cambrics, &c. but he found the 
work fo difficult, that he was forced from time to time 
to renew his edids. 

A fcvcre edift was fet forth the 9th of Aguft 1 709, 
another the 29th of April 1 7 1 o, and another the 29 th 
of March 171 2 ; but being too weak to affeft the 
work, he fet forth another the 1 1 th of June 1 7 1 4; in 
which the penalties of the former ads are enumerat- 
ed, and a great fine laid upon the wearer. One edid 
after another brought the people at lafl into the wea- 
ring of cambrics, &c. 

By the time the peace was fettled between England 
and France,, an over-fond inclination in multitudes to 
fee the French cott.rt carried them thither: they that 
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were firft maftera of French fafhions, thought they 
had found out a great fecret, and turning themfelved 
as much as pofHblc into Frenchmen in their modes 
and drefs, they came home, and gave large accounts 
of what was worn at the French court ; and among 
the reft, thatmulltns were out of faihion, and cam- 
brics altogether in wear ; and as a demonftratioa 
thereof (hewed their cambric-neckloihs, ruffles, &c. 
made for them in France. 

The fight of thefe French fafhions operated wonder- 
fully upon the minds of numbers of our people, and 
nothing would fatisfy them but the fame drefs. This 
fpon difTufed itfelf over the nation; thus French 
fafhions, after they had been difufed during the war, 
crept in, and muflins, that coft but a triHe in India, 
brought home in our own navigation, (beildes a vail 
quantity for re-exportation) were thruft out of wear 
at home, and difcouraged by our example abroad; 
and lawns and cambrics, that coft from five tp twen- 
ty fhillings per yard, became our general wear, for 
no other reafon but becaufe the French wore theni« 

They have been improving the growth of mulberry 
trees, and increafing the produce of their filk ever 
fince Henry the fourth's time, and in Lewis the four- 
teenth's time, Monf. Colbert continued the improve- 
ment thereof with great. {uQCtfyi ;^nd made that ex- 
traordinary progrefs therein,, t^^^ they now raife e- 
npugh to carry on.^eir maao|%dures with their owr 
iilk, as we do ours with our wooll ; and though fill 
manufaftures were hcrttofore chiefly the wear o 
women, they found it their intereft to run into th 
n^ngpf filk garments for men aUb. In the fmn^ 
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fzdtiiilhp for casLtSt w^ecottts, *iid bf^^ches, mtti 
in the winter velvets; dottbtlefs being Very fcfifiblej 
tirhatever fafliiafli wdrt invented rn France, would 
footi be fallen into' by th*e Ettglilh riatidii. 

The French ate ve^y ferifible of iht afceridanc^ 
ihcy have over us In this refpe<5l. How few have w^ 
that go into France, if they make aiiy ftaiy there, but 
totAc dtelTed up in French ItufFs and French airs : 
but if aiiyof the f ranch come here, the meancft of" 
AeW fcotn to take un ^ffy of our Knglifh fafhibns. 

'f hfS' is a mofft fubftaritral reafon that wd fhbtild 
ftdt ejqitedk foreign nations to fend to us for ne\V fafhfi 
ons, dr fafhionable goodls ; the French, onr com- 
fetifors in trade, can tell theni with fleafure, the 
Englifti have thent all froitt France.. It ^as certainly 
a rtiafter-piede in the French to keep this nation de- 
jpendint dfl therti for their fafhioris 5 how little foevcf 
fome ftfay thrnit of this, it has drawn ihany thoufand 
poutfds yearly into France, and leffened crur trad^ 
ivith foreign nutlons^. 

i might give lAany other inftances to fhew the 
Atany arts the French have ufed to gain a piace with 
thofe nations they tfade withal ; and tt they cannot 
effea it by one means> they are liever at reft till they 
can by anothet. 

It is very welt kftewn, the Spaniards always hatei 
the levity natural to the French, and therefore ali^ 
their art and (kHl could never induce then! to quit 
their grave habits^ cloaks of bays, and the reft of thd 
SpaniHi garb, to put on French falhions ; and as they 
could not draw them over to wear tlicir ftufFs and 
manufaiSlureSy wo^ fee the pains they took t^ place 
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one of the houfe of Bourbon, upon the Spanifli throne^ 
"whofe French courtiers ' have taken great pains to 
change the affeftions of the Spaniards from their own 
drefs, into that of the French. The fame methods they 
take with the Indians, which lie on the back of our 
fettlements, from the river Miffifippi to the river Can 
nada, and fo down to Cape Breton. 

As they made ufe of cardinal Portacarero to draw q- 
ver the Spaniards to receive a king from France,thc lef- 
ferprieds are placed among the Indians, to draw them 
over into amity and afFe<5lion to them : they perfuade 
as many as pollible to be of the French religion ; they 
oblige their people to marry with the Indians ; and 
where they cannot draw them into French cu(lomSy 
they fall into theirs. They ufe all manner of arts to 
exprefs their kindnefs to fuch as come into their re- 
ligion ; and, in (hort, they take all meafures to be- 
come one people. It is faid to be otherwife in our 
colonies, efpecially New-England, &c for we arc 
told, after they have perfuaded fomc of them to 
embrace their religion, inftead of winning ways to 
gain upon their affedlions, they often deride them for 
being Indians. If it be fadl, as I am afraid it is, it is 
pity thofe people were not better inftrufled ; and if 
our people cannot come up to the engaging ways the 
French ufe, yet at leaft that good manners were 
ihewn to them. 

CHAP. XXIIL 
Propojittons for better regulating and employing the 
poor. 

As I have mentioned fcveral inconveniences and 
obftruftioBs to our trade and commerce, I /hall now 
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fpcak of fomc methods to remedy the fame, and fhew 
wherein the manufactures, trade and navigation of 
this kingdom may be enlarged. 

The firft and greateft will be in finding efrc<5lual 
ways for employing our poor, and putting all the hands 
to work, either at home or in the Plantations, who 
cannot fupport themfelves : and as in the following 
difcourfe I have had in view the railing and producing 
great plenty of materials in our Plantations forfttting 
the poor to work, the feveral en ployn.ents aiifing 
from hemp, fiax, filk, &c. will afiord fuch variety, 
that there will be enough, not only for the robuft and 
ftrong, b\jt for the weakly, and even for children ; and 
doubtlefs a good example and pcrfeverance in the 
rules of induftry will change the very inclinations of 
thofe idle vagrant perfons, who now run about the 
kingdom, and fpend their time, and what money they 
can any way come at, upon their debauches. We fee all 
wife governments have and do follow this pradice. 
The Dutch have brought their poor under fuch re- 
gulations, that there is fcarcely a beggar to be fecn 
in the whole United Provinces : for that no other na- 
tion may underwork them, they take all imaginable 
care to keep all materials for manufaftures as low 
as poffible, and lay their taxes upon fuch things as 
the people cannot fubfift without, as eatables, firing, 
&c. very well knowing that hunger and cold will 
make people work to fupply their neccffitics. Flan- 
ders and Hambourgh purfue the fame meafures for 
fuppreffing idlenefs and beggary. Queen Elizabeth 
made good laws for reftraining vagrants, fturdy beg- 
gars; and all loofe^ idle, diforderly people, by cre^|{ 
£ 2 
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Vork'houfcs in fsveral cpunti^ of the kingclpiiii ft 
)^eep tliem to haf-d labour. Indeed it is faid the Uwt jn 
force do not impower tjie maftcr? of v ork^houfc» 19 
adminiftcr corrc(^tion to fuch a$ wilj no; work, whic^ 
it is hoped >vill row be |:e<^i^ed* Not^ith({^i)(l}i)| 
this wus not prQvidedfor, her v^ifciniDiftry ha4 ^Qiu 
(idcred th? advantages that wow\(i accrue to the p^tif 
on, by refprniing the loofe n^anners of the mcsuifil 
people, and employing them in fuph profi^^Je wprki 
^nd manpfadlures as would enrich the kingdom, auntf 
render it confiderable, by enlarging our tra4ey ^n^ 
fupplying fprcigu markets witji wr woollen gpp4f| 
^nd other products qf the nation , fpr the tvimipg tb^ 
pra^ice qf this fort of pcopjc frotn idl^ncft to laboqfy 
is alfo tumii^g their minds ^nd inclinations fr^ 
lewdnefs to virtue. 

IX has b^en remafkcd by Q\ir clqthicr* aw} Qlhef 
(Banuf^(5tiirers, that when corn h^ b^cn cheap, t^cy 
have had great difficulty to get th?ir fpinning, an4 
other work done ; for the p^ior could buy provinon 
enough with two or three d^y% w^ges to ftrvc them ^ 
week, apd would fpen4 Ac ^^^ i° idlcpefs, drinkisg, 
&c. Byt when cprn has been dsar, they have be^n 
forced tQ (lick all the week at it \ ^d the clothier^ 
h^ve had n;H>re work dope with aU the eatfe that coul4 
be defired^ and the conftani app}i^a^ti<^ tp bufinef^ 
l^ad fixed tlieir tpinds fp noucl^ to it, ^at they hayc 
npt only hid money ei^ijgb to puif^hafc food, but 
^fp tp pr<?t\^e tbemf<?ives with cloaths and other nc^ 
cefTstrics., M(herelpy to l|i,ve CQn^fertahly. Some few o-^ 
ther te^ulj^tioj^s VCIC ^dcd in tti^ reign of JS^ing 
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g- Charles die firft and fecond, ^nd many good ones were 
^ Ridded in the reigns of King William and Queen Anne, 
H for flrengthening the former laws, and kfeping the 
I poor in tl^eir proper fettlements, flridly enjoining the 
ij j unices of peace, eonflables, and other ofEcers^ to 
3 put the feveral laws in execution, and for levying 
g fundry fines to which they were liable. But notwith- 
I (landing we have fo many excellent laws, great num- 
j ))ers of (fairdy beggars, loofe and vagrant perfons, in«- 
feA the natipn, but no place more than the city of 
. London and parts adjacent. If any perfon is bom 
with any deformity, or maimed by fire or any otfier 
fcMuality, or by any inveterate diflemper, which ren- 
ders them miferable objects, their way is open to 
{j^ndon, where they have free liberty of ihewing 
their naufeous fights to terrify people, and force them 
to give money to get rid of them; and thofe vagrants 
liavc for many years paft removed out of feveral parts 
pf the three kingdoms, and taken their ftations in 
t^is metropolis, to the interruption of converfation 
tod bufinefs. This mud proceed from the very great 
|l^gle6t of the inferior officers in and about this city, 
who ought to put the laws in execution ; for in thofc 
places where magiftratcs take care to keep conftables, 
and other officers, to their duty, they have little or 
HP trouble of this kind, efpccially where there arc 
work-houfcs. 

The magiftrates of Briftol have that city under 
fuch excellent regulation, that foreign beggars dare 
not appear ; they are not troubled with obnoxious 
fights, fo common with us : their work-houfes are 
tenible enough to them; for as foon as any of them 
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arc cfpycd in the city, they are taken up and whipt : 
and where-evcr work-houfcs have been built, (if wcfl 
direflcd) the parifh rates have been much leflencd; 
and doubtlefs when the mafter of the work-houfe, and 
others under him, come to be experienced in the 
feveral employments the poor are put to, and per- 
form their duty with integrity, there will be litdc 
occafion to wafte the pari{h money upon perfons that 
are able to work ; and even children would foon 
come to fpin, or do fomething for a maintenance . The 
Quakers work-houfe in the city of London is an ex- 
ample of this kind; the poor orphans among them, 
as well as the children of fuch poor as are not able 
to fubfift them, are put to their work-houfe, where 
they are taught to read and write certain hours of 
the day, ar.d at other times are put to fpin, or other 
employments; and it is found by experience, that 
the children who can change their employments front 
their books to their fpinning, &c. are as well fatis- 
fied therewith, as if they had fo much time allowed 
them for play; and the emulation who (hall do moft 
and beft, feems to be as much regarded by them; 
and they have as great a defire to exccU one ano- 
ther, as other children have at their moft pleafing 
diverfions. And as the nation has found great advan- 
tage by thofe work-houfes which have been eftablifh- 
cd by ad of parliament, it is a great pity that fo pro- 
fitable an inftitution was not made general through 
the nation, that fo there might be no pretence for 
any beggar to appear abroad. Their example is very 
pernicious ; for what they get by begging is con- 
fumed commonly in alc-houfcs, gin-ftiops, &c. and 
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ionc drailken beggar Is an inducement to a great ma« 
ny to follow the lame trade. No body is more defi- 
rous the poorfliould be plentifully provided for than 
inyfclf; and if the prefent allowance is not fufiicient, 
it would be much better to augment it, and bring 
them to live in a more regular way, than to fuffcr 
thofe ftrollers to go about begging from door to door. 
I have feen a little book writ by that worthy father 
of his country Sir Matthew Hale ; wherein he lay* 
down propofitions for erecfling work-houfes, viz. 
that the juftices at their quarter feffions might dif- 
tribute the parilhes in their feveral counties into fe- 
veral divifions, in each of which there might be a 
work-houfe for the ufe of their refpedtive divifions, 
that is to fay, two, three, four or five parifhes to a 
work-houfe, according to the greatnefs or fmallnefs 
of the parifhes wherein they are placed. There arc 
feveral other good rules laid down by him for the 
government of fuch work-houfes, and for fetting the 
poor to work, with methods for raifing a ftock for 
employing them, which might be improved to the 
very great advantage of the public: however, where 
the people are in the greateft diflrefs, there is moft 
occafion to begin; and there is no place fo immediately 
{lands under a neceflity of being relieved from thofe 
vagrants, as the city of London, and adjacent parts, 
as is before hinted. If the workhoufe in Bilhopfgatc- 
ftreet is not large enough for holding and correcting all 
thofe diforderly perfons, it is pity but another work- 
houfe were added for the city, and that every large 
parifh round the city was obliged to build one for re- 
ceiving of their own poor, as well as for correcting 



all dioTc ftrollen. Hie difBcnlty^ will be to fidd etff t 
method for better putting the law$ in execadoo. I 
maft confefs, I thbk, the error is in depending upoii 
Gonftables; they are men of bufinef», and have U* 
milies to fapport ; none of them take the office i^* 
pon them but with regret ; and if they can find 
money, rather buy off, than fcrve in their own pcr- 
fons ; if they are forced to ferve, when the laws a- 
gainft vagrants fhould be put in execution, the ColH 
ftable is about his own bufinefs; and, if pof&ble, will 
sot be found. I therefore think that the Conftai^e 
ihould not be depended on in this cafe, but that thd 
whole care (hould be committed to the beadle of evcrf 
ward, and their under-beadles, with an augmentattoo 
of dieir failerics, to make it worth their while to put the 
laws in execution againd all fuch loofe people : aod^ 
as I have obferved, our tradefmen commonly fine of, 
if they can, from ferving Conftable. On the contrary^ 
the place of beadk of a ward is a place of value, and 
very much folicited for, and men of good charadlers 
arc recommended to it. Thelikeftiuggleis made hi 
pariihes upon choice of their beadle ; and if the beadle 
of each parifh had alio a further allowance for keep<* 
ing the parifhes clear of beggars, in my ojnnion, it 
would be the likelieft way effeAually to remedy thd 
great diiorder we are now under. By the prefent laws^ 
every perfon that takes up a vagrant is entitulcd to the 
^m of two (hillings, to be paid by the conftable. 
Now if the beadle was directed to pay the faid tw<f 
^lillings, inftead of the conftable, and the church- 
warden to repay him, and charge it in his pari(h ac- 
count, and the faid beadle to carry fuch beggar, of 
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Other vagrant, to the work houfe, there to be fet to 
work, it woulJ undoubtedly clear the ftreets of fuch 
vigranls : and the beadle fhould be fubjedled to a pe- 
nalty, if he did not exert his utmoft endeavour to take 
up fuch ftrolling beggars, upon information given him of 
fuch being feen in his ward, and even to be turned out 
of his place for continued negle<fts ; and doubtlefs e- 
vcry alderman of the city would encourage fo necef- 
fary a regulation, and i^e that his beadle does his duty^ 
and keeps his ward clear of fuch vagrants. But as 
to thofc creatures that go about the ftreets to (hew . 
their maimed limbs, naufeous fores, ftump hands or 
feeti or any other deformity, I am of opinion, that 
they are by no means objeds fit to go abroad ; and 
confidering the frights and pernicious imprelHons^ 
•which fuch horrid fights have given to pregnant wo^ 
men, (and folnetimes even to the disfiguring of infants 
an the womb) fhould move all tender hufbands to de« 
fire the redrefs of this enormity, and to look uppa 
this as a charity fit to be provided for in the firft place, 
l}y crefting an hofpital on purpofe for receiving and 
ftridUy confining fuch people from all parts of the na» 
jtion, who wander about to extort money by expofing 
;thofe difmal fights; and as it is probable that one 
large houfe would receive and fupport all fuch mife* 
rable.objbfb^ fome fmall addition might be made to 
the parifh rates, or fome national coUedion ordered 
toanfwer that charge, and all counterfeits, (as there 
are many) of this kind deferve to be tranfported. 
F 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

Incrsafe of the heme conjumpiion offugar very greak 
Re-exportation funk to little or nothing. The n 
medy propofed. 

Wc gained the fugar trade from the Portugaeft 
who fopplied mod part of Earc^ with their Braz 
fagars. AccordingtoSirJoGah Child's account, the 
commonly imported into Eurc^ one hundred, or on 
hundred and twenty thoufand chefts annually, an 
fold their whites from feven to eight pounds per hun 
dred ; but as the Englifli plantations increafed in ma 
king fagars, they brought the price of thofe of th 
Brazils to fifty (hillings or three pounds per hundred 
and fince that time we have beat them out -of almoj 
all that trade on this* fide the Streights-roouth : bu 
iHll they hare a confiderable trade up the Levant 
which is fecured ta them by bcbg fo much neare 
thofe maricets than we; and our Turkey merchants 
as I am informed, buy confiderable quantities of them 
as well as fome of the French at Marfeilles, which the] 
tranfport to Turkey. But before we could beat th< 
Brazil fugars out of thofe parts of Europe, our plant 
crs of Barbadoes and other iflands, were forced tc 
fell theirs fo low as fix, feven or eight (hillings pei 
hundred'; and the low price the Englifh fold theirs ai 
difcouraging the Brazil planters from going on, anc 
putting them upon .other methods of bufinefs, the] 
happened to find out their mines of gold, which hare 
fucceeded beyond expe^adon. The confumption oi 
fugart increafing, gave us an opportimity of raifin| 
gurs exceedingly* 
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This advance of fugars encouraged the French to 
inlarge their plantations at Martinico, Guardalupa, 
&c. from whence France had not only a fufficient 
fupply for their own confumption, but brought a con- 
fiderable treafure into that kingdom. 

This fuccefs put the French upon fcizing part of 
the ifland of Hilpaniola, which being very fertile, 
and proper for fugar, inclined fome planters to fettle 
there ; but wanting (locks to tranfport themfelves, 
and to eredt works, we are told the king paid for 
the pafTageof all fuchaswere willing to fettle them- 
felves and families in thofe colonics, with an allow- 
ance for provifions and other neceffaries for maintain- 
ing them a year after their arrival, befides other large 
encouragements ; which foon put them upon making 
fuch quantities of fugar, that they have of late years 
generally underfoM us in the markets of Hambourgh, 
Holland, Flanders, &c. which, about thirty-five 
or forty years ago, were chiefly fupplied by us. If 
a view was to be taken of our importation then,- and 
our home-confumption, I am informed that two 
thirds of what our Plantations produced, was re-ex- 
ported: but when the war began with France, our 
re-exportation very foon decreafed, and. the prize- 
fugars taken by the French from us, not only helped 
to fill the markets we ufcd to lupply, but greatly 
enriched them. 

As the declenfion of this trade is vifible, and the 
danger of lofing it too apparent, without fome fpeedy 
care, I am humbly of opinion, there can be no other 
way to retrieve it, but by enlarging our Plantati- 
ons, and not only vye with the French in foreign 
F 2 
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mftrketSy but if pofHble, to beat them out, aft-wc 
formerly did the Portuguefe. 

Our planters are fo far from being concerned at 
the decay of our foreign trade, that they have com- 
plained too many fugar$ were made ; and we ma]^ 
cdnclude, will make what intereft they can with 
their governors and others, to prevent their making 
and fettling any new plantations : if they can fupply 
enough for home confumption at a great price, it an^ 
fwers their purpofe. The ifland of Barbadoes is 
rery much worn out, and does not afford the quan«. 
tity of fugars as heretofore ; and yet the planters 
live in great fplendor, and at vaft expence, whil« 
the French, under the remembrance of their po- 
verty oa the firft fettlement of Hifpaniola, continue 
to live frugally, and by their labour, induftry, and 
fertility of their foil, are able to underfeli us. The 
only places we can think of where we may enlarge 
cur fugar- Plantations, are TobagQ, which is an ex- 
traordinary rich and fertile Ifland, with an excellent 
harbour, abounding with good water ; and, we acp 
told, fome of the Bahama iflands wctuld produce ve<^ 
ry good fugar, and very large tracts of land in Ja« 
maica remain untouched, efpecially on the north fide« 
But that which would enable us moft effedually to 
retrieve our fupplying the markets of Europe, would 
be the railing fugar- Plantations on the 5outh par^ 
of Carolina^ provided the climate be hot enougli 
for it. 

We have made enquiry of a great many planters^ 
who are generally of opinion, that no country pro- 
duces fugar where they are froftsj bat on the coa^ 
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trary wc arc informed, that the province of Nankin 
in China produces excellent fugars, tho' the country 
is fo cold in winter, that it is faid the great rivers 
ha^e been frozen over, and that the province of 
Fenfab or Lahore produces the heft fugars in all 
India, as well as the beft indigo in the world, which 
lies much about the fame latitude with the fouther* 
moil parts of Carolina. 

There has been fugars made upon the ifland of 
Madera, as well as in Uld bpain, where alfo they 
are fubjedl to frods. 

If thofe countries produce fugars, I can fee no rea- 
fon why the fouthermofl part of Caroling fhould not 

Jiroduce them like wife, cfpecially that fine tra^ of 
and bordering upon the river of Po rt- Royal, a coun- 
try abounding with provifions of all iorts, where 
negroes and fervants may be maintained at a fmall. 
charge. 

It is highly worth making the experiment, to prc- 
ferve a trade that has brought fo much treafure in- 
to the kingdom : but this can never be done ^\ithout 
the affiftance of the government ; for if France gives 
thofe large bounties and encouragements to fuch as 
plant their fcttlements, having vaft tradsof unculti-». 
Tated land in Petit-Guavus, they will out- do any pri- 
vate planters from this kingdom. 

It is faid, before the war ten or twelve millions 
of pounds was as much as we fpent at home annual- 
ly ; but of late our confumption hath been about 
fixty millions of pounds, and our re-exportation 
fcarcely one fixth part of that. 

If the increafe of our luxury was equal to this in 
(Hber things, the nation would be reduced to amifc* 
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rablc condition. Formerly there were large quai 
of indigo made at Jamaica, and very good ; bi 
lirft planters having grown rich, were ncglig< 
planting it ; and the French having fent confide 
numbers of poor people, at the charge of the ci 
to Hifpaniola, they foon fell upon that manufa< 
aiid underfold our Jamaica planters fo much, 
they beat them out of the trade ; fo that what w 
receive under the name of Jamaica indigo, is gci 
ly made by the French, as I am credibly infoi 
and our Plantations come to nothing, as w( 
thofe of our cocoa nuts, a great part of which w 
have from the French. 

The minifters of France know very well, 
when planters grow rich and opulent, they wi 
tnrally be above their bufincfe ; and therefore 
wife nation hath taken care to fupply the plac 
fuch in their colonies, at the expence of the ci 
as I have already faid ; and if we have any n 
for our plantations, we muft enter into the like 
Jurcs, and find' out land for fome poor indufl 
families, who will renew thofe plantations, and 
enough of the two lad commodities to fuppl; 
own confumption. Doubtkfs the places 1 hav 
rca^y mentioned would produce enough, if ind 
ous poor people were fent over to undertake it, 
money lent them to purchafe negroes, as the Fi 
do to theirs. 
N. B. For the better explanation of our imports 

of fugar, and the decay of our re-cxportatio 

thought convenient to give here the import! 

exports for the years 1720, 1721, and 1722, 
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every body may fee the vaft quantity we confumc 
at home, and how our expedations are decreafcd ; 
and I am informed the three preceeding years, and 
three following, are not more advantageous to us 
than thofe I have mentioned. 

Home con- 
Import. Export. fumption. 
121778 o 9 I J81508 o 7 

66745 3 71 I 4g 796 3 l# 
83609 2 5 I 535*34 o 17 

CHAP. XXV. 

Propojalsfor enlarging our Plantation trade ^ and 
making it more profitable to England byjlrengthen" 
ing the a6l of navigation and obliging alljhips that 
touch at Portugal^ i^c. to come to Great'Britain^ 
before they fhall return to the Plantations. 

I fhall here obferve a branch of trade which has not 
been fufficiently taken notice of, I mean the trade 
drove between the Plantauons, Portugal, Spain, and 
the Streights. I would not be underftood as if I de- 
figned to prevent the carrying of any fort of goods 
they naw carry from the Plantations to Portugal, &c. 
But on the contrary, I (hould think it greatly to our 
advantage that wc were capable of fupplying thera 
with all the commodities and naval (lores they have 
from the Baltic, which, by a proper regulation, might 
cafily be done: and if pitch and tar were carried thi- 
ther diredUy, it would anfwer better than having them 
brought home and allowing ten fhillings per barrel 
tounty, in prdct fgr their being afterwards tc-ex- 
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ported.- The injury done to our trade now carried 
on, is, that they difpofe of cargoes from New-Eng- 
land, and frequently iavcfl part of the produce in 
goods, which they meet with in thofe places, as Ita- 
lian filks, French filks, fluffs, druggets,. India filk, 
calUco, French, Dutch, and Hambro' linnens, and 
the money that fhould be brought to us, is laid out 
in foreign manufadliires; and inftead of coming to Old- 
England, they go back and winter there, and fo by 
degrees become inhabitants. It is therefore abfolutely 
ncceffary, that ihips which trade between the Planta* 
tions and any part of Europe, (hall be tied down by 
the ftrongeft penalties, not to return again to the 
^Plantadons without taking their clearings from fonk 
port of Great-Britain : for if they are obliged to come 
fcither before they return, they will bring the pro- 
duce of their cargoes with them, and of confequence 
iay it out with us; and we fhall find, when they. an 
debarred returning back again to the Plantations, the 
fifhery there will be carried on as formerly ; for fomc 
of the old traders fay, a long time after the firft fet- 
tling of New-England, it was cuftomaty for our (hips 
to go thither and purchafe a loading of fifli of the 
New-England men, .who were then the.fiihermcn on? 
ly, and we the merchants and navigators » Such a 
trade is now carried on, between England, Newr 
foundland, and the Streights; fpr a great many galr 
leys go to Newfoundland, there purchafe a loading of 
fifli for the Streights, where they deliver their cargp» 
and take a loading for England, Holland, or the Bal- 
tic, &c. and fo return home. If this regulation was 
made, they would .find it their intereft to (tick 19 
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their fifhing and coafting, which I am perfuaded would 
be more to their advantage, than their voyages to the 
Streights ; for where people have bufincfs enough ia 
a very few employments, it is the furcft way to gaia 
riches. 

As the trade now (lands, the Dutch and Hamburgh- 
crs freight our (hips to tranfport their goods ; but if 
all (hips were obliged to come home before they re- 
turn to the Plantations, the harbours of Portugal and 
Spain would be always (tiled with Engli(h (hips, and 
would increafe the dependance of the Dutch and Ham« 
bourghers for the freight of their goods, and exceed- 
ingly increafe our navigatioa. It would alfo be a very 
great advantage to us, to have our goods brought 
home upon ea(y freight from the Streights; for if (hips 
are obliged to come to England before they return^ 
ali the freight they make hither is clear prodt. And 
fending of goods thither may alfo be done with very 
great advantage to us, for then (hips that go in bal* 
lad to the Plantations, fail by the mouths of the har- 
bours of Portugal and Spain, and would be glad of 
the opportunity of talcing a freight in their way, 
which may be done almoll without lofs of time. 

We are fallen into the method of making fine clay- 
ed fugar in our Plantations, but are exeluded from 
the advantage of having the Streights for a market^ 
being (if (I obliged to bring them home, which, with 
the charge of entring, landing, houfing. &c. amounr 
to about twice as much as the freight would be from 
our Plantations thither. 

Now in as much as the grcateft part of the (hips 

that ufe the Barbadoes and Jamaica trades are large 

G 
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frigate -like fliips, fit for the Strcights * trade J if 
thofe fugars were admitted to be carried dire^ly into 
the Mediterranean, we might difpofe of large quan- 
tities in ^pain, Leghorn, and other parts of Italy^ 
Sicily, Venice, and even to Turkey, which would help 
to pay for the currants, raifons, and other fruits we 
have from thence. A law was made foihc time ago for 
burning all the tobacco the merchant thought proper 
to throw upon the crown, at i 2. per pound, the rea- 
fon of which was, the planters hadover-ftoek'd the 
market, and therefore this expedient was found out; 
but inftead thereof, if the enumeration had been taken 
ofiP, and our merchants had had liberty of fend<" 
ing their tobacco which is called fcrubs, and other 
ordinary forts diredly to the Streights, the crown 
mi^ht have faved that money; fordoubtlefs a great 
deal mifht be fold all along the coaft of Spain, within 
the ' treights, as well as Leghorn, coaftsof Italy and 
Africa, and would beat out the Levant tobacco, oun 
being much more valued; but becaufe theirs is cheap** 
cr, they now fupply them ; for this round-about na- 
vigation, bringing home, landing, and re-fhipping, 
makes the freight of ours as dear again as it would 
be to carry it directly to the Streights ; and to be 
(ure, double freight upon a commodity of fo fmall 

* N. B. To remove the jealoufy of thofe that fay th^ 
Phntations may run anvay nv/th our trade, if the enw 
meration he taken off, it is propofed, that allfhips that 
carry enumerated commodities from the Plantations to 
the Streights, (^'^c.Jhall be Britifh built, their fails and 
rigging ofBritiJh manufacture, and three parts of the 
irwners inhabitants of Great Britain^ 
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^Stlue, as effedtually excludes us from the benefit of 
fuch a trade, as it would exclude us from the bene- 
fit of our New-England and Newfoundland fiftiery, if 
we were obliged to bring our dryed fifti firft home, and 
afterwards re-export it. It is very probable that fu- 
gar, tobacco and rice, and other produds of our 
Plantations were admitted to be carried diredly to 
the Streights, we might difpofe of as much of thofe 
commodities there, as would bring us in feveral hun- 
dred thoufand pounds yearly ; and I think this new 
improvement of trade will not interfere with the in- 
tercft of any particular perfon. 

As I am for taking the advantage of this (hort freight, 
thereby to gain a new market for the produfts 
of our Plantations, I would not have theleaft preju- 
dice done to our prefent navigation; and therefore be-f 
caufe we fometimes fend tobacco, &c. into the bay 
of Bifcay, every fhip that comes on her voyage home- 
wards as far north as Cape Finiftre, (hall be obliged 
to land her goods in fome port of Great Britain, and 
.then re-export them from hence. 

And if our (hips (hould not meet readily with a 
freight from the Streights, &c. there are places which 
maybe mentioned at a proper time, where fait makes 
of itfelf, and. may be enlarged fo as to load feveral 
liundred ve(rels with fait in a year, which may be dif- 
pofed of in Hambro', the Baltic, &c. and in time thofe 
fait -works may bring a large revenue to the crown. 
This care is agreeable to the pradticc of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, who was the firft crown'd head that gave ef- 
fedtual circulation and fpirit to our commerce : (be 
knew the right way to enrich the nation, was tafend 
G 2 
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cut as mslny of onr produfts and m^rchandifei as ptf* 
dbk) and looked with a careful eye upon thofe com* 
inoditics which were imported for luxury. * And to 

* put a ftop to a wondrous excefs in apparel about the 

* fixteenth year of her reign, which had fprcad itfelf 

* all over England ; the Queen obferving, that to 

* maintain this excefs, great quantities of money were 

* carried out of England to bi y (ilks and other out* 
' landifh wares, and that many of the nobility wafted 

* their e dates and run much into debt, (he, byprocla* 

* mation, commanded all perfons to conform to a cer« 

* tain prefcribcd falhion in apparel, and (he began th« 

* exaniple herfelf in her own court. ' Wc have had 
Tcry little of this nature fince her time, till thiskiog« 
dom was bleflcd with our mod gracious Queen Caro« 
line, who hath given a moft noble example for en* 
couraging the wear of our own manufa(5lurcs, and dif» 
couraging thofe drains to the nation of foreign lace, 
filks, &c. and it is to be hoped her example will be 
Imitated by our nobility and gentry; and then we (hall 
foon fee the ballance of trade turn in our favour, and 
gold and filver brought into the nation to be coined^ 
as in the days of Queen Elizabeth. 

CHAP. XXVI. 
jtdvantages of carrying timber from tbe Plant at iont 
to Portugal^ Spaifty cSrr. a great encouragement 

to our navigation. 
The carrrying timber from our Plantations to 
Portugal and Spain, hath been of very great advan* 
tage to this nation, and would have been much more^ 
if all thofe (hips, upon their delivering there, had 
been obliged to come home for £nglaad> and take 
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their clearings out from hence before they could 
proceed upon their retv rn to the Pi. 'aiions. At 
the trade now is, good part of the produce is brought 
home to pay for the woollens and other manufactures 
icnt to New- England, &c. but feveral perfons have 
Jet in notions, that if we fell our ^timber and boards 
to the aforefuid.places, it will deftroy our woods in 
America and particularly the roytil navy may want 
inafts; a moll unaccountable notion ! For I could 
never learn that we ever imported five hundred trees 
in a year (a quantity not worth mentioning) out, of 
a fore ft twelve or fourteen hundred miles long, and 
three or four hundred miles broad. It is general- 
ly allowed by all perfons that know the Plantations, 
that the moft proper places in the colonies for fup» 
plying the royal navy, are the provinces of Main, 
New Hampfhirc, and the Maffachufcts in New- Eng- 
land. Therefore to take all objedions out of the 
way, if thofe three provinces were entirely appropri- 
ated to that ufe, the other parts of the colonies ia 
America would fuificic: tly fupply not only Great- 
Britain and Ireland, but even Portugal and Spain, 
with the fame quantities that ihcy now ufe to the 
cad of time, provided they will admit the young 
trees to grow. For it may be obferved, the little 
quantity of land that is acceffable in that mountainous 
rocky country of Norway, has fupplicd not only 
Great-Brtiain and Ireland, Spain, Portugal, France 
and Flanders, with timber, but even Holland itfclf 
widi piles for their dykes, fea walls, and foundati^ 
ons of houfcs, which are thought to be more thaa 
arc growing upon all the acccffablc ground of Norway. 
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The grcatcft part of Europe is fupplied with pipe, | 
hogihead and barrel (laves from Germany, and the 
Dutch with oak timber for building their (hips, and 
manufaduring into clapboard and wainfcot by their 
faw-mills, with which they not onljfupply this nation 
but fcveral other parts of Europe, and yet the Ger< 
mans are fo far from apprehending any danger of 
not being fupplied with the increafing growth of 
their oak timber, that they would efteem it a par- 
ticular happinefs to have their people employed io 
cutting it down, and hauling it to places of naviga- 
tion. The foreft of mount Libanus, which is but 
a fmall tradt of land, the wooded part of it not fo 
big as York (hire, has fupplyed amazing quantities 
of timber. Solomon in his time employed a great 
number of hewers of wood for building the temple. 
The Tyrians, Sidonians, and all that coaft, were 
fupplyed with timber from thence for their buildings 
and Ihipping ; and the hiflory tells us, Alexander 
the Great was fupplyed with timber from thence, " for 
carrying on his bank from the main land to the idand 
of Tyre ; and all fucce eding ages have been conflant- 
ly cutting down the timber, and yet, it is faid, there 
is as good there as ever. If thofe places have fur- 
ni(hed Europe and A(ia with fuch vaifl quantities for. 
fo many ages, and the timber cut down conftantly 
fupplied with a growth of new, what may not be 
cxpe<5led from fo large a tradt of ground, fo well re- 
plenifhed with trees and navigable rivers as our 
Plantations are ? I give thcfe inftances to obviate 
the miftakes fome gentlemen are under, who think 
our forcfts in America can be hurt by cutting dowa 
our timber. 
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Some have made it a doubt, whether it is prudent 
in us to let Portugal, Spain, or the Streights, have 
boards and timber from our Plantations ; allcdging, 
tliat if they are fuppiyed, they may build merchant 
men and (hips of war, and may in time interrupt our 
trade and navigation ; forgetting, we muft fuppofe, 
that the Dutch will fupply them with as much German 
oak as they want, which is much better for ihipping 
than our colonies produce. 

The Spaniards themfelves have great quantities of 
extraordinary oak and fine large pine trees fit for 
mads, efpeciallyin A rragon and Catalonia, near the 
Ebro and Segra ; but their indolent temper is fuch, 
that if they can purchafe what they want with mo- 
Bey, they care not to ftretch out a hand to help 
themfelves ; and I (hould be very forry that we fhould 
ftir them up to a neceffity of becoming induftrious. 

The value of timber among ourfelves has given 
gentlemen that notion, becaufe it fetches a great 
price in this ifland, it muft confequently be valuable 
all over the world. But if they were in America, and 
there beheld the great labour of the poor planters to 
clear the ground of the wood (and the vaft numbers 
of fine timber trees that are hauled together and burnt) 
before it can be fit for any ufe, they would certainljr 
think it abundance of prudence to have it cut up int(y 
boards, and other ufes, and tranfport it to Portugal 
and Spain, and the money remitted to England; for 
there is no merchandize more profitable than timber^ 
being the moft bulky, and confequently employing 
the greateft number of (hips andfailors, with a very 
(mail part of the national (lock, which isfofficicQt ta 
give it all imagii^abk encoaragsmeat. 
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This merdiandlie is what has bred the king of 
Denmark fo many Tailors, and enabled him to fitott 
a royal navy, and his fubjcdls of Norway to buiU 
fo great a number of bulky fhips, by which they have 
enriched themfelves to a much greater degree thaa 
the farmers of the fertile country of Poland hare 
done by their com. If this timber trade has been 
fo advantageous to them, why may it not be fo to 
England ? We have for the moft part the fame mar- 
kets ; we (hall thereby have opportunides exceeding* 
]y to enlarge our navigation, and the wages of a 
failor very much exceed thofe of a plough-mao, la« 
bourer, or manufa<5turer; their food and cloathing 
are from ourfelves, and if they ihould carry a load* 
ing of timber from the Plantations to Spain or Por- 
tugal, and return to England, not only the mer* 
chants profit, but the profit of the owners of the Mp, 
and the failors wages, would all be brought home, 
and fpent here. 

I have often confider'd the advantage a timber trade 
would be to us between the Plantations and the 
Streights ; and I cannot fee but a thoufand acres of 
timber ground in America maybe made more advan- 
tageous to F.ngland than a thoufand acres of com land 
within ourfelves. We will fuppofe a thoufand acres 
of com land may produce thirty crops of corn in fifty 
years; that every crop may yield in Holland, (being 
our mod certain market for corn) four thoufand 
pounds for every year of the faid thirty years, which 
is one hundred and twenty thoufand pounds. ' 

We will likewife fuppofe, that twenty acres of 
wood-land in America Qiay afibxd timber enough to 
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-Joid four fhips of fix hundred tun each, and their car- 
goes carried to Spain or Portugal, and there fold for 
nine hundred pounds each. Thefe thirty fix hundred 
pounds are all produced by the manufadlure and labour 
of our own poor, and national flock in this fhipping. 
Thefe thoufand acres will take fifty years cuttings and 
£fty crops, at three thoufand fix hundred pounds per 
crop, is one hundred and eighty thoufand pounds ; I 
think I have allowed double the quantity of land ne- 
ceffary to produce four fhips loading of timber. It is 
very well known there is fuch a propenfity in the land 
of America to run into wood, that when it has been 
tilled fo long, that it would bear nothing, yet has, 
"within the fpace of thirty years, been loaded with a 
vaft number of trees, many of them above a yard 
and a half in girt dx foot from the ground. Timber 
grows there fo very quick, that We are informed fc- 
veral forts are at their full growth in fifty years. 

C? H A P. XXVII. 

Methods fropofed for making perfons condemned for 
tranfportatton ufeful to the nation^ and finding 
nuork in the Plantations for thofe *we cannot em'* 
ploy at home. 
In the year 1716, there was a paper laid before 
the Lords of trade for encouraging the raifing of hemp^ 
making of iron, pitch, tar, and other things in our 
Plantations; wherein mention was made of the diffi- 
culty of carrying over fervants that were inclined to 
tranfport themfelves. Soon after there was a law 
made which did mitigate the penalties of antient laws, 
particularly, that of the firft- of James the firft, to 
H ' 
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prevent the carrying away the fubjc^ls of this kfngdofe 
into Popifh monaileries; as well as feTeral other 
laws, which were then turned againft the merchants 
and captains of (hips that tranfported thofe perfons in- 
to our colonies : rfic redrelTing of thofe laws in part, 
haxh been of great convenience to the traders in our 
plantations ; but ftill part of them remain, which pre- 
vents tranfporting fervants, and therefore great num- 
bers that happen to be out of employment, and have 
no poffible way of recommending themfclves to any 
fervice, are forced to ftarve, or fall into the pra^icc 
of picking pockets, thieving, or other wicked courfes, 
to fupply their immediate neceffities ; and by conti- 
nuing this practice, run from one evil to another, till 
at lafl they come under the fentence of felons, viz, 
tranfportation or the gallows. Now as there cannot be 
an SL6t of greater charity or humanity, than to put 
thofe people into a way of getting bread for them- 
fclves; if they were fent into the colonics, and put 
upon raifing and dreffing hemp and flax, 1 am of o* 
pinion, they might not only find a moft profitable em- 
ployment, but alfo thofe that are condemned for petty ' 
larceny, or any other crime lefs than the penalty of 
death, being fent thither, might be rendered ufefuL 
Sir Jofiah Child fays, in his difcourfc of the trade 
©f the Plantations, * that Virginia and Barbadoe§ 

* were firft peopled by a fort of loofe vagrant people, 

* vicious and deftitute of means to live at home, and 

* employ themfclves about, or had fo misbehaved 

* themfclves by whoring, thieving, or other dc- 

* baucherics, that none would fet them to work. 
^ Tfaofe (he fays) had it not been for our Planiatit 
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' ofls, muft have come to be hanged or ftarv'd, or 

* died untimely of feme miferable difeafes, or fold 

* themfclvcs for foldiers, to have been knock'd on 

* the head, or flarved in the quarrels of our neigh- 

* hours, as many thoufand brave Engliihmen were in 

* the Low Countries; and yet we fee feveral of thofc 

* people behaved well, and arrived to great eftates, 

* and help'd to enrich their mother country.' And 
as an imraenfe wealth hath accrued to us by the la* 
bour and induftry of thofe people that have fettled in 
our colonies, fo almighty profit may be added by 
raifmg there, (Uk, hemp, flax, iron, pot-afli, &c. 
of which I have treated in this difcourfe. France 
has, as is already related, fent over great numbers 
of. their vagrant people to their fettlcments on the 
JMifllfippi, (upon the back of ours of Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, and Maryland) and down the river St. Law* 
rence to Gape Breton, and alfo to Hifpaoiola, where 
they are put upon fundry improvements. The num* 
bers reported to be fent thither are almoft incredible ; 
the king pays the charge of tranfporting them, and 
maintaining them a year after their arrival ; Ikilful 
perfons direct ihem in the feveral employments* 
and get as many of them as they can married, and 
then the ingenious and indufthous as foon as they »r9 
qualified to undertake any bufinefs, have their Itber* 
ty, and a quantity of land aiBgned them. Thtsinduf^ 
try of the French has greatly increafed thdr re-cX" 
|>ortatioQ of fugar, and very much leflened ours; and 
if once they can bring their fettlements to bear upon 
the back of ours, along that moft fertile valley, which 
is watered with the river OverbacheCi and the ^rcax 

H 2 
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fiver Ohio, navigable for above 300 miles, cvetf 
from the fountain, we may expedt they will gain 
great part of the tobacco trade alfo. Now as the 
crown is at the charge of tranfporting the convi<5ls, 
places might be appointed for all perfons to repair 
to, that cannot find methods of fubliftence at home, 
in order to be tranfportcd to the aforefaid colonies. 
We know the greateft p^rt of the convids are bold, 
daring debauched people ; but many of them, when 
they are tranfportcd into the colonies, we are af- 
fured come to fcvere repentanoe for their paft lives, 
and become very induflrious ; if providon was made 
to allow each of them 1 00 acres or more of land 
free for fome time, and afterwards to pay, by way 
of quit-rent, one hundred weight (being 112 pounds) 
of well dreiTed hemp or flax, for every 1 00 acres 
fo granted them, the profpedl of having land of their 
own would induce them to continue their induflry, 
his majefty would thereby receive fufficient fupplies 
of hemp and flax for the royal navy ; a revenue that 
would far exceed any income that the government 
receives from any of our colonies , and being under 
no difficulty to fubfiil, they would marry young, 
increafe and multiply, and fupply themfelves with 
every thing they want from us, bat dieir food ; by 
'whidi means thofe vaft tracts of land now waile, wiU 
be planted^ and fecured from the danger we appre- 
hend of the French over-running them, which was 
formerly taken notice of in a letter concerning Naval 
Stores, where mention is made of their encroach- 
ments upon us in Nova Scotia ; their getting from us 
Caps Breton, and a right of fi&^ry upon Newfound^ 
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*ftnd ; their feizing and fettling part of Hifpaniola.* 
They have built the forts of Mobile, Penfacola, Hal-» 
bamaff, Cufatees, Prudhome, Crevc-coeur, La Salle,' 
Deooville, Frontcnac, Mont Real, and feveral others* 
from the Miffifippi, and fo down the river St. Law- 
rence, upon the back of all our fettlements. If wc 
have any fenfe of the value of that commodious traft 
of land, it ought to put us ^pon fecuring to ourfelves 
luch excellent colonies, which may, if properly im-' 
proved, bring this nation a very great treafure ; and 
at lead build fome forts upon the ^pulachean 
mountains, to fecure usrthe right of the mines con- 
tained in them, to prote^ the Indian and fkin trade 
and to prcferve the navigation to ourfelves of thofc 
great rivers which have their fountains in the faid 
hills and empty themfclves thro'.Carolina, Virginia, 
Maryland, &c. into the Virginian fea. The Dutch, 
while they had New- York, fortified it, built fort Al- 
bany, and fome other fortifications ; and feeing the 
methods the French take to fortify places fo near us, 
and the care of other nations to fecure their colonies! 
abroad, a great many people admire it has not ftirred 
us up to do the like. But I hope the time is drawing 
near, when thofe colonies will be more valued, and 
a greater care taken to improve and prefervc them. 

To thofe convidls, vagrants, and ufelefs people, 
vrc may add the labour of negroes or flaves, which 
doubtlefs would bring greater incomes to this king* 
dom by their employment, than the mines of Mexi* 
CO and Peru bring to Spain, according to the num* 
bcrs fo employed.. 

It may be objcifted here, that the raifmg hemp, 
flaX; pot-afh^ filk^ ^ccaretroublefomeundertakingm 
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that befid^y concerns of this nature will require fome 
czpence to fupport diem» and that it is difficult to find 
out perfons properjtodirc^fuch affairs, and will re-» 
^uire great k^ngth of time to put every thing under 
its proper order and oeconomy. It is anfwered, there 
never was any new undertaking or colony fettled, 
but required fome thought and expence to put then) 
ifi good order, and without common improvements 
cannot be carried on. But it is ahnoft impolEble to 
find out five fuch neceflary articles as hemp, flax, filk, 
iron, and pot-aih, for carrying on the manufaduret 
of this kingdom, that can b^ donewith fo little trou* 
blCy which is very well known by every body that 
have been employed therein. After King Henry xhq 
fourth of France had ended the civil wars, he, thebet-r 
ter toincreafe his revenue, eftabliihed all forts of ma* 
nufactures, which,according toPu£rendorfi*and others^ 
drew great riches into that kingdom. That great 
prince knew very well the way to enable his people 
to pay their taxes, was firft to enrich them ; that as 
he propofed the eftabliihing of all manner of manu<< 
fadtures^ he mud bring people from other countries 
perfedtly well fkilled in carrying them on I have fpoko 
with fome refugees that came from Brittany upon the 
perfecution in France, who were the defcendants of 
thofe very people that he had brought out of Holland 
and Flanders, who firft eftablifliod the linnen ma« 
nufactures there: the faid prince fpared no cod to ef^ 
fed it; he gave ^m very large encouragement ; he 
was at the charge of tranfporting flax and hcmpfeed 
from other countries^ which was ^ven to fuch per« 
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fons as vroald fow it. King 'William was equally ^ 
prehenfive that manufa^ures, and etnploying the poor, 
was the way to gain riches : he kfiew very well the 
happy circumftances of thofe princes, whofe fabjedhi 
had riches enough to fupply their prince with money 
to defend their rights and properties ; as his whole 
life feem'dto be devoted for the prefervation of the 
liberties of mankind, where it was in his power, he 
put all opportunities into their han^s of getting riches 
to defend their rights : he promoted the eftablifhin|r 
a linnen manufadure in Ireland, in the beginning of 
his reign, and fent thither French refugees fldlled in 
carrying it on, and the parliament of Ireland have 
Iblbwed the example of that great prince : they have, 
at a very large expcnce, imported flax andhempfeed 
from the eafl country, and gave it to fuch as would 
ibw it : they have alfo given further encouragement 
to men /killed in the linnen manufacflure, to 6xtc^ the 
people in the beft methods of carrying it on ; and if 
ever the raifing hemp and flax, and other manufac- 
tures, that 1 have here treated on, come to perfe<5lioii 
in our plantations, we mud a6t as France, Ireland, 
and other nations have done upon the like occadon ; 
and not only fend thefe people feed, fuch as will fuit 
their climate, cither from Italy, ^gypt, orthecaft 
country; but men well flcilled, as is already obfenr- 
cd, muft be fent over to direft them. As private fa* 
milies are willing to advance fums of money to receive 
them again after fome time, with a bountiful increafe^ 
our great family the nation, I hope will, as one uni- 
ted body, be ready to advance money, where there 
is fo promiGng a view of intercA. Fraacc CQ>9li ^^^ 
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have enjoyed the advantages of the filk and h'nncn mt 
nufa<5tures, which now entail to them fo great a part 
of the trade, and gold and filvcr of the Spaniih Weft- 
Indies, if Henry the fourth had not laid the founda- 
tion of them. We know whoever plants a vineyard 
muft he at fome charge and care to bring things into 
good order, and wait fome time before he can 
drink of the wine ; fo rauft all governments before 
they can receive profit from any new undertakings. 
The charge that France was at to get Jofes van Robec 
out of Holland ; the giving him what encouragement 
he defired, and freeexercife of the Proteftant religion 
for himfelf, and all he ihould bring with him, (hew, 
that Lewis XIV. knew fuch jewels, as eftablifhingof 
manufadtures in his kingdom, could not be too dear 
bought ; and as I have mentioned the Czar of Mufco- 
vy, and his great undertakings and penetration in 
trade, I think it neceflary here to mention them again. 
He hath taken fteps beyond any monarch mentioned in 
hiftory ; others have given great prizes to get fkilful 
workmen into their country, in which he has been 
as forward as any of them, but beyond all this, he 
has not only travelled over Europe himfelf; and 
wrought like a mechanic to gain experience, but fent 
young men, his natural born fubjedts, into feveral 
parts of Europe, and bound them apprentices, and 
gave large fums of money to have them inftrudted in 
the knowledge of manufaftures ; fome of which were 
placed in London, to learn the art of (hip-building, 
watch-making, &c. fome in our inland towns, as 
Brimingham, ShtfEeld, &c.toleam the art of work- 
ing in iron; and other parts, to learn the woollen 
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tttanuAi^re. Here we have notTiing to do, but to 
put our people upon eafy and familiar employments, 
foon underflood by almoft every body ; for the 
trouble of diredling and regulating fuch a number 
of people a» we have now mentioned, cannot be 
greater than the railing of foldiers, or putting officers 
into the cudoms or excife, which we fee are become 
familiar and eafy to thofe that are inftrudtcd in them. 
An officer will go to any part of the kingdom where 
he thinks he can make up his company or regiment; 
and great numbers of ingenious men, who are defH^ 
tute of employment, think no pains too great, nor 
Iludy too tedious, to fit themfelves for the meaned 
place in the cuftoms or excife ; and no doubt, if 
enquiry was made after fkilful and indudrious meik 
to dlre<ftand inftro^ people in the aforefaid employ- 
ments, we fhould find men well qualified for thp 
worky would offer themfelYc». 

CHAP. XXVIIL 

Safins tuhy the demand fir our nsjoollen manufiiiluret 
do not encrpafi. People and buHMngt encreafed^ 

. Neceffity ofencreajing manufaSluret to employ thent^ 
EfiJoliJhing the Itnnen in the Northy as prqfi fable ai 
the nuoollen in the South, Advantage of bringing 
pig ironf isc. from our coloniet. Methods frofofti 
for enriching ourfelves and them. 

It is fuppoied that Egypt, the Tyrians and coaft 
of Syria, were the firft that entred upon the linneii 
and wooUea manufadturies ; and as^ wars and perfie* 
cutions arofe, £>me of them (hifted from place ta 
nlace^ and at laft canied thofe manu£iAuricv ^tc^vf^ 
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the FlemmiDgs, ivho railed flax and hemp of thcii? 
own, and have carried the linnen to the hi£he(l per- 
fedion of any place in Europe, and alfo made vari- 
ous and great improvements in the woollen. Thefe 
two manufa^ries drew multitudes of people to fettle 
in the 1 7 provinces, which made them abound with 
thofe numbers of cities, towns, villages, furpafllng 
any place upon the globe of the like compafs of ground; 
and England having the greateft quantity of the bcft 
fort of wooll they purchafed that from us; and vafl 
quantities were exported to Flanders. 

Edward the third faw the advantage of the woollen 
manufadury, and made a very fair pufh for having it 
removed hither, and took proper mesdures for eda- 
bliihing it here, as is before mentioned, but for want 
of the like care in his fucceflbrs, it did not take root 
till the reign of Queen Elizabeth. In her time that 
manufadtury Was fo effedually eftabli/hed, that a 
mighty progrefs was made therein, and increafed fo 
confiderably, that they gained the reputation of being 
the beft in Europe, and a market was opened for them 
not only into Spain, France, Italy, and Germany, but 
into Rtdfia, the Baltic, &c. and carried by way of Arch- 
^gel into Pcrfia, and alfo trade fettled into Turkey. 
^ England carried on hertrade in the woollen manu- 
Ikdhiry a confiderable time, and the reft of Europe 
carried on the linnen and other manufadlures, and 
exchanged them with us for our woollens. But the 
French endeavouring to inlarge the trade and manu'^ 
faAories of that kingdom, found out feveral ways ta 
prevent the importation of our woollens into France, 
ky cSiufing thorn to be thn>wii^ into water, and thci| 
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to be (hrunk and new drcflcd, before they were ad- 
mitted to be fold ; thofe vexatious ways together 
with the high duties impofed upon them, foon tired 
out the Engiifh merchant, and amounted to a prohi- 
bition. 

Thofe proceedings gave fpirit to Sweden and fevc- 
i'al German princes to follow the example of France; 
they were alfo willing to try whether they could not 
lay the Engiifh woollen manufadtures under fuch pro- 
hibitions and difficulties, as to exclude the wearing 
them in their refpedtive dominions ; how far they 
have fucceedcd is too well known. 

We may judge what part France has gained from 
us, by examining into the mighty demand there was 
for our woollen goods when France was vifited with 
the plague, and were ftopt from fupplying foreign 
markets: the demand for our woollen goods increafed 
to fo great a degree, that the like has not happened 
for many years; but as foon as that country was freed 
from the plague, they again fupplyed thofe markets 
as formerly, and the demand for ours gradually funk. 

Now as we have greatly increafed in our buildings 
and inhabitants within thefe forty years, and have 
fo many competitors in the woollen manufadury, and 
France, &c. has gained fo great a part from us, and 
fo many places endeavour to keep out our woollen ma- 
xiufadures, and ftill continue to import their linnen, 
hemp, flax, iron, pot-afh, timber, &c. upon us, which 
draws a very great treafure annually out of this king* 
dom; fomc methods muft be found out for eftablifh^* 
ing other manufadlures for employing our poor, o- 
therwife our prcfent riches will dccreailc, our land* 

I 2 
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fink in value, ajid our maBufa^turcis be forced to g# 
into other countries to find employment ; and if they 
fhould» I am afraid the misfortune would be feverely 
felt : but this may be prevented; for if we will ex« 
amine into the conveniences we have for carrying 
on the greateft and mod profitable msuiufaduries, we 
ihall find» that by a right regulation of the improve* 
ments that may be made, efpecially by modelling the 
affairs of the colonies, we may equal if not exceed, 
any nation m Europe^ in raifiog materials for carry- 
ing on the linnen and filk manufadturies, either of 
vrhich is thought to be as confiderable in the world 
as the woollen, and no way inferior to it in the pomt 
of profit. 

The making and fupplying ourfelves with pig and 
bar iron from the colonies, is alfo very material, fince 
foreigners draw between two and three hundred 
thoufand pounds per annum from us for that commo* 
dity, and all to a trifle in ready money. 

Sometime indeed there is a mighty enquiry into 
trade, and perfons are called upon to give thciic 
thoughts, but conunonly thofe inquiries die. 

In the year 1 7 x 6, a memorial was drawn up at the 
deCre of the lords in trade and Planutions, wherein 
feveral improvements were propofed for raifing naval 
ftores, among the reft, iron was one. Their lordihips 
were told, that pig and bar iron being undertakings 
that could not be begun nor carried on without great 
cxpence, thofe perfons that attended were put in ex- 
pectation that they ihould have ample encouragement, 
which engaged them to make a beginning, and fome 
works wore ere^cd there at a very great charge to the; 
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undertakers. They have feveral times iince applied 
for having the finall duty oa pig irpa^aken o^, but 
«ven that has npt been done, and bar iron ftill coo- 
tinues to pay the duty as foreign iron, the* what is 
made in the Plantations is and muft be made by men 
of eftates in this kingdom, and the profits accruing 
to our mother country almoft the fame as if the iron 
mine was dug out of the earth here, and made intd 
bars ; what this proceeds from is a myftery, feeing 
we are obliged to bring in between two and three 
hundred tfaoufand pounds worth of iron annually from 
foreign nations ; and if ch£ making of iron was en<* 
couraged in the Plantations, we might fupply all the 
coaft of Africa, both within and without the Mediter^ 
ranean, as well as Turkey, Italy, Portugal, and 
even the £a(l Indies, it being a merchandisx that 
can be exported at a fmall expcnce, becaufe it ferves 
as baliaA everywhere ; and in the circulauonof tradc^ 
what it is fold for abroad, would be remitted home, 
^d add as much certain riches to the nation, as if 
they were dug out of a filver mine in our Planutions, 
and fent us home dire^ly. It is flrange that this great 
charge to the nation (hould not be thought of, and 
encouragement given to the fubjeds of thiskingdom^ 
to fet up iron works in the Plantations, and there 
employ the national (lock, rather than let foreigners 
run away with fo great a fum. I would farther o\ym 
JTcrve, we allow the exportation of our coals to HoU 
land, Flanders, France, &c. at 3 s. but what is 
brought to London, if I miftake not, pays near 10 s, 
per chaldron duty ; fo that the Hollanders, and Flem*- 
snings, &c. under-work London, whcictVit-mo^^co^ 
fineft ftccl andiron goods of the kingdota %xc xn'^ftraij^ 
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All other parts of the kingdom, where coals ar6 
water-borDC, pay 5s. per chaldron, which forces us 
to pay a great land carriage upon foreign iron int6 
the inland parts of the country, to be wrought up 
with coals where they pay no duty. It muft no doubt 
be a vaft pleafure to thofe nations to fee the advan- 
tage they make of our negligence ; for the Mufco- 
vites have lately erected iron works in Siberia, and 
the Danes have increafed theirs in Norway, which ii 
an addition to what the Swedes formerly have fup- 
plied us with ; and each of them drive which (hall 
gain the Englifh market, the mod confiderable in £u^ 
rope for the vaft confumptibn of iron ; and where- 
as the iron works which were eredlcdby the dire<5tions 
of the late Czar were in Siberia, we are informed 
they have found fevcral mines in Mofcow, much ncar^ 
cr navigation; and if they could find a market, iti^ 
pi-obable they alone would very fpeedily be capable 
of making as much iron as is ufed in England, 
Holland, Germany, &c. for as the late Czar of 
Mufcovy had travelled over Europe to find out the 
fccrcts by which England and Holland gained their 
riches, and finding it was by the labour of their poor 
employed in manufactures, and exporting them td 
other countries he frequently faid he would be the 
richeft prince in Europe ; for as he had the grcatefl 
number of people, he would find out methods for 
employing them : and fince his deceafe the miniftry 
of the young Czar have followed his example, by 
putting the people upon all the employments they 
can think of, that thereby they may drain thofe na* 
tions of their treafure who do not make proper in* 
fpcition into thw commctcfc* 
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. Ahd it is to be feared this induflry and emulatioo 
pf theirs will caufe fuch vaft quantities to be thrown 
into this kingdom at fuch very low prices, that will 
endanger the putting down all our forges, and confe- 
quently fink the value of our wood-lands, if fome care 
is not taken to prevent it. 

Now if encouragement was given for making pig 
iron in our Plantations, that we might be certain of 
a fupply, then all the places in this kingdom where 
ihere is water enough, and a fuificient quantity of 
wood, might have forges ere<5led upon them ; and 
where furnaces would not anfwer fo well as forges^ 
they might be converted to that ufe alfo. This would 
be a general benefit to. the nation, and keep up all 
the woo^-lands in the kingdom to their full value*. 

But before I proceed to fliew the great advantage 
thofe additional materials would be to carry on the 
aforefaid manufaduries, I think proper to take notice 
pf an objedlion made by fome gentlemen, which is^ 
that if we encourage the Plantations, they will grow 
rich and fet up for thcmfelves, and caft off the Englifh. 
government. 

I have confidcred thofe objedlions abundance of 
times, the oftner I think of them, the lefs ground I 
fee for fuch doubts andjealoufies; for, 

I ft, If we confider the fituation of our colonies, 
which ftretch along the coaft for twelve or fourteen 
hundred miles, and are feparated from one another 
•with great rivers, a very little care to guard thofe paf- 
fagcs, would make it impradlicable for people the moft 
dcfperately inclined, to get into one body. 

2dly, As the fubftance of tlic colonies is the fu^- 
jlyin^ our Sugar PlantaUQW with^ftQV^W, >iA5AXt 
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pipe-ftivtSy fifhy and e^r proviiions, proIiibitiDg 
them that commerce woakl be their utter ruin, it being 
fuppofed that not lefs tha^ eight bwidred veFels be- 
longing to the province of New-Engknd, are employ* 
cd in that coafHng and fi^ng trade. 

3diy, It is to be confidered, that our colonies arc 
under different governmcncs. Carolina ba» ks ow» 
govemour. Virginia has adifferentgovernour, Mary^ 
land and Penfilvania have their refpedllve proprie* 
ury govemours, and the Jerfeys and New- York aUb 
their dkdindt governors;. New-England has alfo a 
difUnd government frotn^c reft. It would be wrni* 
derful if they could form a defign tn fo many govern* 
ments fo as to unite tn fudb a deiign, without being 
difcovered, or betraying one another. 

It mail be allowed, New-England has ihewn ao 
uncommon flifFncfs, very different from that regard! 
they ought to have for their mother-country, or a 
true fenfe of the prote^fon and great tenderoefs whtdi 
has been extended to them ; but We apprehend what 
has been done there, has rather rifen from the cavib 
of fome men who endeavour to make themfelves po« 
pular, than any manner of advantage either to them- 
felves or thofe they reprefent ; and therefore as this 
is thought to be the clamour of a few, and that the 
wife and thoughtful men among them diflike fuch 
proceedings, we think all jucUcious men, when they 
come to examine thoroughly into their fears, will fee 
they are groundlefs ; and that it feems impolEblc for 
the other colonies to join in any fuch defign, fo no- 
thing could be more againft their own intereft : for 
if New-England fhouid ever attempt to be indepcn- 
4cjit of this kiDgdoxu» tbc (lopping Uicir fupplyin^ 
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the fttgar tflaods^ and coafting and fifhing trade, would 
drive them to the utmofl diiHculties to fubfift as a- 
forefaid ; and of confequence the part they have ia 
that trade would fall into the hands of the other co- 
lonies, which would greatly increafe their riches. 
But if fome turbulent fpiritcd men fhould ever be ca- 
pable of railing an^ defedion, a fmall fquadron of 
light frigates would entirely cut off their trade ; and 
if that did not do, the government would be forced^ 
contrary to their pra<^e, to do what other nations 
do of choice, viz. place (landing forces among them 
to keep them in order, and oblige them to raife mo- 
ney to pay them.* We do not mention this with a- 
ny apprehenfion that ever they will give occaiion, but 
to (hew the confequenccs that mud naturally fol- 
low. 

Some pcrfons who endeavour to reprefent this co- 
lony in the word light, would perfuade us they would 
put themfelves under a foreign power, rather than 
not gratify their refentments ; but when they are 
afked, what that foreign power mud be ? there are 
none to be found but Spain, France and Holland : 
AS to Spain and France, the fpirit of perfecution a- 
xnong diem, without any other reafon, is fuificient 
to lay thoughts of that nature a(ide ; befide the def- 
potic power ufed by thofe nations, differs fo much 
from the mild and gentle government of Englaixl, that 
thofe very perfons, who (hould promote fuch didur- 
bances, would tremble at the very thoughts of being 
tranflated from their prefent freedom, to the arbi- 
trary will of an abfolute prince ; fo that there is no 
fxpeflation left but from Holland ^ and as w<l b|^ 
K 
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between them and New-England, we may eaGIy «!• 
terrupt any correfpondencc. The Hollanders, u« 
pon fomc emergencies, excrcife an abfolute power, 
and any clamour againft the ftatc is taken notice of 
in its infancy, and foon crufh'd ; but our laws arc 
fo contrived and regulated, that even where great 
offences are committed, it is difHcult in many cafes 
to bring the offenders to juftice. Let thofe that want 
to be informed, read over the hiftory of their fettlc- 
ments in India, and fee how many hundred thoufand 
people they keep under their obedience by their 
garrifons and regular forces. It is faid there are forty 
thoufand Chinefe in their governmont of Batana, 
they pay a crown per month for the liberty of cxer- 
cifing their trades, and a crown per month more for 
wearing their hair on a golden bodkin : that badge 
of freedom, as they efteem it, being denied them in 
China by the Tartarian government, is faid to be the 
reafon fo many of them fettled at Batavia. Their 
butchers are alfo put under a licence, and pay the 
jnagiftratc a tenth penny of the value for every beaft 
they kill ; and every thing clfc is put under a licenfe 
or excife, according to their cuftom : our colonies 
have none of thefe taxes to pay, lior Aanding armies 
to maintain, tho* they have many tnd great advan- 
tages that no other nation of Europe could poffibly 
give them. They have the free liberty of coming into 
all the harbours of Europe as iftuch as we ourfelves, 
a privilege that other European nations do not allow 
their colonies ; and yet they all have behaved with 
fo much affe^on and duty to their mother countries, 
9ifd arc fo far from attempting to be indcpeodcot, tbat 
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they every where unite their governours to bring the 
natives of thofe fettlcments to their fubjedlion ; but 
there is a method propofed in this difcoui fe concern- 
ing ads of aflcmblies, which, if put in pradlicc, we 
hope will end all controverfies of that nature in our 
colonies. 

As I think I have fully cleared the difficulty fomc 
have apprehended we were under with refpedt to the 
colonies fetting up for themfelves, I would remove 
another that ftill remains in the minds of fome people; 
which is, that if the plantations are encouraged to go 
upon raifing hemp, flax, filk, iron, &c. as foon as they 
arc put into methods of raifing rough materials, they 
will fet up thofe manufactures with which we now 
fupply them, and fo wcfhall be deprived of the ad- 
rantage of that trade, 

Thcfe things have often been hinted ; but thofe 
pcrfons ought to know, the parliament of England 
are proper judges how to direct and promote fuch 
inanufa(5luries as they think ought to be eitablifhcd at 
home, as well as thofe in our colonies abroad, and 
to put down thofe they think are difadvantagcous to 
the nation ; and as they have given bounties upon 
pitch, tar, and hemp, no doubt they will give the 
like upon flax, and fuch other prQdu<5ts as will be ma* 
terials for employing our poor at home, that thofe 
commodities may be rendered as plentiful as our own 
wool, which would be an inconceivable benefit to us, 
and of many times the advantage to the colonics, that 
fetting up manufadluries among them, and running 
many iron? into the fire at a time, could be to them; 
and fuch favours, together with the chcapnefs of tbaU 
K 2 
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lands, and labour of their negroes, would girc thc« 
opportunities of growing very rich. 

The manufacturers here vill have C)f>portunity of 
employing all the poor, and employmcAt for the poor 
will make proYifions rife, buildings and inhabitants 
will increafe, and the landlords rcntt will be well 
paid ; and North-Britain, the north of Englaiid, and 
Ireland, may be fupplicd with great (lores of flax and 
hemp upon fuch eafy terms, that it will engage maf- 
ter manufadhirers and men of eftates from other coun- 
tries, to go thither and fet them up ; and Scotland, 
and Ireland, that cannot produce hemp and flax for' 
employing their poor above three or four months tfl 
the year, mayfet up manufatoriesof linnen, which 
may be as profitable as the bed of our woollens in 
England, becaufc they never will want materials to 
keep the poor at work all the year round. 

This fupply of linnen from our own dominions, 
will prevent our being drained of our gold and (ilvcr 
by foreign nations, who, 'tis thought, draw above 
two millions a year from us for their linnen, cam- 
brics, Flanders lace, threads, 3cc. but if we defire to 
liave thofe advantages, we muft, like other nations, 
get perfons of knowledge * and expcricoce to inflruCl 
our people, and fliew them how to carry on the lin- 
nen manufaChire to the greateft perfedion. If this is 
once put in practice, Scotland and Ireland will have 
fuflicient funds here from th<f produce of their linnen, 
to anfwer all demands either for fuch cloathing or 
merchandize they may want from hence, or to aU' 
fwcr remittances upon all other occafions. 
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Here will be craploymcivt for the merchant in the 
Plantations to buy rough materials to be icnt home ; 
and here will be encouragement for the merchants of 
England to buy manufadures to be fent thither ; na- 
vigation will be encouraged, and fuch a circulation of 
commerce, thatmuft, if undertaken with application 
and induftry, infuic riches into every part of the do- 
minions of Great Britain. 

And indeed one employment depending on ano-i 
ther, is the true way not only to gain riches, but to 
bring manufadures to pcrfedioii, as is pracSifcd in 
the carrying 00 of the linnen manufadures of Hol- 
land, France, Flanders, &c. 

The like dependance there is in carrying 00 the 
manufadure of watch-making, and abundance of o- 
iher things that might be named. 

Now as it is plain, keeping the planters to the 
railing materials in the Plantations is the certain way 
to enrich them, it is proper, for creating a great un- 
dcrftanding and true fricndlhip between the planters 
in the colonies, and for making the government, as 
well as the manufadurers here, cafy, to come into the 
fame meafures that other nations have done, who 
have Plantations abroad; for fince the difcovery of 
the American world, the feveral kingdoms that have 
colonies abroad, have thought convenient to fpare 
fomc of their people for cultivating feveral commo- 
dities produced there, as well as to carry on a trade 
with the natives, and vend their manufadures among 
them ; but great care has been taken to prevent their 
natural-born fubjeds from going upon fuch manufac* 
tures as did interfere with theirs at home ; for at 
people are the riches of a kingdom, \i ijto^tV^ ««w 
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ployed, it would be fad policy indeed for governments 
tofpare them, be at the charge of protecting them a- 
broady and yet allow them to fet up the manufactures 
of their mother-kingdoms, whereby they would fup- 
ply themfelves, and in refpedt to trade and commerce, 
throw them into a (late of independency, and the 
commodities for home-confumption that were expec- 
ted to be raifed by their induftry, entirely negle^ed. 
The Spaniards have very few of their own, yet it is 
faid, they take care to difcourage any of the manu- 
faClares of Europe being carried on in their Planta- 
tions : they will not fuffer the making of wines, oyls, 
and many other things, becaufe Old Spain (houldhave 
)he benefit of fupplying them, and alio that they may 
not be interrupted in raifing the produce of their Plan- 
tations . The Portuguefe have done the like in the Bra- 
zils ; and tho' they have none of their own, rather 
chufe to buy the manufactures of other European 
countries, becaufe their planters (hould not be di- 
verted from carrying on thofe of fugar and tobacco, 
and applying themfelves to their mines. And we fee 
what a mighty profit they produce to themfelves, and 
what riches France, Holland, Italy, &c. gain by fer- 
ving them with their manufactures : this, I think, 
ought to put us upon confiderations, what we fhould 
gdn if our colonies were duly regulated and encou- 
raged, being capable to fupply them with all fuch ma- 
nufactures as they fhall want, by the induftry of our 
own inhabitants. The regulations France has made 
for turning every undertaking in their Plantations to 
the good of their mother-country, isfo extraordina-* 
ry, that it deferves imitation ; of which I have clfc* 
where taken notice b this difcourfe. 
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Wc have not made infpcdtion into afFairs of this 
nature, as our neighbours have done, but when nc- 
cefEty forces us, we begin to ftir. 

Ireland is a particular inftance of this ; for after 
Cromwell had reduced the natives, and brought that 
kingdom again to the obedience of the Englifh go- 
veriimcnt, great numbers of people went over and 
fettled there, and raifed great (locks of cattle, which 
foon increafed fo conCderably, that they exported 
great quantities of young oxen and (heep hither, and 
the perfons concerned in that traffic, made returns 
in cloathing, furniture, &c. but upon prohibiting 
their cattle, they were forced to manufadlure for cloa- 
thing themfelves ; if we had then laid fome fmall re- 
ftridlions to prevent their running into the woollen 
manufadury, and found out methods for putting them 
upon that of iinnen, and given encouragement for 
carrying it on, they would have made fuch confide* 
rable quantities of Iinnen, as would have purchafcd 
all their woollen cloathing from us ; but this was 
wholly neglected, as if it was no body's buiinefs. 
Their neceffity of cloathing drew great numbers of 
our woollen manufacturers from hence ; and making 
more than was fufHcient to fupply the inhabitants, 
they fell upon making fuch woollen goods for the 
Dutch and Spanifh markets, as were made in Eng- 
land. After fome progrefs therein, the parliament 
of England faw their cheap wooll, and the cheap- 
nefs of their provifions, would enable them to un- 
derfell us, and confequently run away with the trade, 
they therefore were forced to make a law to rcflrain 
the exportation of thofc manufaftures to forei^tv^vLX:^. 
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Tat as thts ktagdom is the head and felt of tte 
Engliih emph-e, and is fapported by its inanufa(5hires, 
tradc,and navigation^ and thereby enabled to give pro- 
tection to all her dominions ; it could not be expelled 
they woald fuffcr their fubjefts to tranfport themfelves 
into Ireland, there to turn their rivals in the wool' 
IcA rarannfai^kare. Neverthelefs, they took care to 
cncoorage the Jbnneii Bianafadturc, by giving liberty 
to import it freely into this kingdom ; which, by 
the proper care that was taken by king William^ aod 
the induftry of the gentlemen of Ireland to promote 
it, has focccededfo well, that they are now pofTefled 
of a mannfadure as profitable to them as the wool- 
len is to OS, according to the quantities they make, 
and increafing daily ; which has enabled them to re« 
mit great fums of money for rent to fetcral noble- 
men and gentlemen, inhabitants of this kiogdoni» 
who have eflates in Ireland. Our cdonies are mncb 
k the fame ilate Ireland was in when they bcgaft 
the woollen manufaftiwy ; aiKi as their numbers in* 
creafe, will fall upon manufadure» for doathin^ 
themielves, if due care be not taken to find employ- 
ment for them/ in raifing fuch produdtoos as may 
enable them to furniih themfelves with all their ne* 
ceflaries from us. I fhould therefore thii4t it WOTthy 
the care of the government, to endeavour by all pof* 
ilble means to encourage them in the rai£ng of filk^ 
hemp, fiax, iron, pot-aih, &c. by giving them com- 
petent bounties in the be^mng, and fending over 
judicious and flcilful perfons at the public charge, to 
af&ft and inilrud them in the mod proper methods of 
maiMgement; which, iamy apprchcnfioo^ would lay 
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a foundation for eftablifhing the mod pro(ital.!i: trade 
oF any we have. And confidcripg the commodious 
fituation of our colonies along^ the fcit coalt, the 
great convenience of navigabld rivers in all of them, 
the cheapnsfs of land, "and the eafmcfs of raifingpro- 
Vifions^ great numbers of people who are uneafy in fc- 
veral parts of Europe, would be gl.id to trarfport 
themfelvcs thither to fettle upon fuch improvements, 
which, when once fet on foot, would eaiily be car- 
ried on without much farthef afnftancc. Now as-pco- 
plc have been filled with fears, that the colonies, if 
encouraged to raifc rough materials, would fct up foi* 
themfelvcs ; a little regulation would remove all thofc 
jealou(ies out of the way, as aforefaid; for then our 
merchants and manufafhirers would find it their in- 
tcreft to promote and aflift them in raifing thofe ma- 
tcrials which might prove fo much to their and our 
mutual benefit. As for example : they have never 
thrown nor wove any (lik as yet, that we have heard 
of; therefore if a law was mad< to prohibit the ufc 
of any throwfter*s mill, or doubling or twifting (ilk 
with any machine whatfoever, they v/oald then fend 
it us ravlr ; and as they will have the providing 
rough materials to themfelvcs, fo (hall we have the 
manufa(5luring of them. If. encouragement is given 
for raifing hemp, flax, &c, doubtlefs they will fooa 
begin to manufafturc, if not prevented : therefore, 
to ftop the progress of any fuch manufadlure, k 
is propofcd, that no weaver there (hall have liberty 
to fet up any looms, without firft rcgiltring at an 
office kept for that purpofe under the governor of 
tiach province, his name and place of abodfc, ^xA.^^ 
L 
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name aftd place of abode of every journeyman that 
fhall work with him: but if any particular inhabi- 
tant (hall be inclined to have any iinnen or woollen, 
Sec. made of their own fpinning, they fhould not be 
abridged of the fame liberty that they now make 
ufe of, viz. to carry it to a weaver (who (hall he 
liccnfed by the governor) and have it wrought up 
for the ufe of the family, but not to be fold to any 
perfon in a private manner, nor expofed at any mar- 
ket or fair, on forfeiture of——. 

And in as much as they have been fupplied wdi 
all the iron manufadtures from hence, except what 
is ufed in the building of (hips, and other country 
work, a great deal above one half of our own ex- 
ports being fuppofed to be in nails ; a manufadhire 
which they allow has never hitherto been carried 
on among them ; it is propofed, they fhall for time 
to come never eredt the manufadhiring of any under 
thefize of a two (hilling nail, horfe(hoe nails except- 
ed. That all flitting mills, and engines for drawing 
wire, or weaving (lockings, be put down ; and that 
every fmith, who keeps a common forge or (hop, 
fhall regifter his name and place of abode, and the 
name of every fervant which he (hall employ ; whick 
licence (hall be renewed once every year, and paj 
for the liberty of working at fuch tra^de. 

That all negroes (hall be prohibited from weaving 
cither Iinnen or woollen, or fpinning or combing o( 
wooU, or working at any manufaifhire of iron, fiir- 
ther than making it into pig or bar iron : that they 
be alfo prohibited from manufacturing of hats, (lock- 
ings^ or leather of any kind. This limitation will n«i 
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abridge the planters of any privUegc they now enjoy ; 
on the contrary, it will turn their induftry to pro- 
moting and raifing thofe rough materials. 

If die governor of each province was obliged to 
cranfmit an account of the number of mafter-fmithSy 
roaftcr-weavcrs, mafter- combers, number of looms 
and number of journeymen employed in each ma- 
nufadhiry, to the lords of Trade and Plantations, 
irith an exadt account of all ne>v comers, and their 
laft place of abode, they would always have opportu- 
nity of feeing the increafe or diminution of the ma- 
Dofafburies of the colonies, which may be encouraged 
er depreffed, according to their wants, or the dan- 
ger of their too much interfering with us. 

It is to be hoped this method would allay the heat 
chat fome people have fhewn (without rcafon) for 
deftroying the iit>n works in the I^lantations, and 
pulling down all their forges ; taking away in a vio- 
lent manner, their cftates and properties ; preventing 
the hufbandmen from getting their plough-fhares, 
txnSf or other utenfils, mended; deftroying the ma- 
nofadure of ftup-building, by depriving them of 
the liberty of making bolts, fpikes, or other things 
proper for carrying on that work ; by which article, 
returns arc made for purchafing our woollen manu- 
fa^ures, which is of more than ten times the profit 
ihat is brought into this kingdom by the exports of 
iron manufa^ures. 

Indeed, if they (hall fet up manufadlures, and the 
government afterwards (hall be under a necelEty of 
Hopping their progfcfs, we muft not expert that it 
will be done with the fame eafc that now it rav^.* 
L 2 
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If it (liould be objciRcd, that it would be diificult 
to find out thofe manufafturers who keep looms or 
fmiths forges, &c. to fuch I anfwcr, That it cannot 
be more diiiicult than it is to find out ale-houfes, and 
oblige them to take out licenfes, or to colled the 
window-lights with us ; for weavers and Iraiths, &c. 
arc public employments, and known by every body 
in the parifli ; and confcquently any aflcfiment or 
rate may be levied upon them with as much cafe as 
the windpw tax. 

CHAP, XXIX. 
The danger of depending on the Czar of Mufct/vyflf 
heinp and flax. The advantage of being fuppliedthtre* 
nsilthy as 'well as all other naval Jioresy from our 
own Plantations, Naval Jlores from the Baltick^ 
and the prodigious quantities of foreign linnens and 
Flanders lace ifnported^ ff^ppofed H exceed the value 
of all our 'woollens exported. Full employment for 
the poor the certain increafc of the riches of a nati* 
on, andfupport of the landed interejl, 

HEMP and flax arc fo ufeftil in navigation and 
trade, that we cannot poffibly do without them; 
the firft for cordage of all forts, the latter for making 
fail-cloth, as well as for the linnen manufadtures that 
are carried on in this kingdom ; and the Czar of 
Mufcovy being fenfiblc we muft have our fupply of 
hemp, &c. frona him, has, in a manner, made a 
monopoly of it ; and what he fells, will have his 
own price for in ready money, or bills of exchange, 
and tjic reft in fuch goods as he thinks fit. The ne- 
ccffity we are under for thofe commodities ought to 
put us upon all imaginable care and ftudy how to pro- 
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vide theiDy left wc (hould happen to be. under the 
fame neceffity for them, that we were in the year 
1703, for pitch and tar, when the government of 
Sweden abfolutely refufed to let us have them for 
our ready money, othcrwifc than in their own (hip- 
ping from their tar company here, at their own price, 
and only in fuch quantities as they thought fit. Upon 
that difappQintment, the government; by allowing a 
con&iergble encouragement for can^i^ on the ma* 
nufadtures of pitch and tar, had fufHcitnt quantities 
from our own Plantations ; and it is greatly to be 
dedrtd die like encouragement was given for raiting 
hemp and flax ; for (ince we have Plantations where 
hemp and flax and all forts of naval (lores may be 
raifcdy with fo many and fo great advantages to thii 
kingdom, it would be unaccountable to leave us de- 
pendant and at an uncertainty for them and to be 
{applied only by a Prince that will be paid for them 
juft as he pleafes. 

It is very well kbown, that our land is too dear 
for raiSng hemp and flax, and what is grown here 
(though it is tough and makes ftrong linncn) neither 
drelTes fo kindly, nor whitens fo well as that which 
gro>ys in warmer climates. In Ruflia the beft hemp 
and flax grow in the fouthermofl parts of the king- 
dom,* where the fummer ^ hot, and the air clear ; 
and yet the flax is not accounted fo good as that 
which grows in Egypt or Italy. 

Egypt has always been efteemed for its Ilnncn^ 
and now fupplies Leghorn with quantities, and the 
coaft of Syria, Afia Minor, Smyrna, Conftantinoplc, 
and other great cities, have a fupply of hemp and flax 
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from thence. All our colonies (which run twelve or 
fourteen hundred miles in length, and all the ^vay 
border upon the fea) have very hot fummers, the 
fouthermofl parts of them lie near the fame latitude 
with -^gypt, and the north part much about the fame 
with Ancona, or Bologna in Italy, where excellent 
hemp aiid flax grow ; therefore we have the grcatcft 
yrofpedt to receive mighty fupplies of hemp and flax 
from them. Part of the land iA the colonies is very 
rich, and of fo fmall value, that there will be op* 
portunity of breaking up frefh as often as there is 
occafion to change the ground, which if laid down, 
will recover itfelf again without the charge of ma* 
nuring, as we do here, to the very great damage of 
our ploughing lands. Nothing impoveriihes land more 
than hemp and flax, and though it is manured, that 
alone will not do fo well, for the land ought to be 
ehaoged after three or four crops ; and generally 
the fined and fatted pieces are converted to that ufc, 
' Thofe great conveniences of having land fo very 
cheap, and fo fine a climate, which we know pro- 
duces excellent hemp and flax, fo commodioudy £• 
tuated along the fea-coaft, with fuch numbers of large 
rivers running up the country to the mod inland 
fettlements, where provifions may be raifed at fa 
fmall a charge, and wherc^work may be done by the 
labour of flaves, almofl as cheap as it is in India, give 
ground to hope that we may manufaifture linnen here 
cheaper than any part of Europe can import them 
upon us ; and the colonies be as profitable to us, by 
raifing rough materials to carry on the linnen manu- 
f^aurc, as the Suffcx and other dov/ns arc for fup- 
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plying wooll for that manufadhirc, the profits of 
"which we have valued ourfelves fo much upon, that 
we have fct the reft of Europe to be our competitors 
therein. However, a great deal of the value we fet 
upon it proceeds from miftake, we think abundantly 
more of it than it really is, the foreign linnen and 
Flanders lace, linnen-yarn, and naval (lores import- 
ed into this kingdom, being fuppofed to amount to 
more than the exports of all our woollens. The. 
manufadure of linnen in Brittany, and other pans 
of France, forty years ago, was thought to be bet- 
ter to them than the woollen was to us ; for it was 
generally allowed we took above a million a year 
from them, and Portugal, Spain, and the Spaniih 
Weft-Indies, twice that value, befides what other 
countries took. 

Indeed they have in fomc meafurc loft their trade 
with us, we now receive little from thence, but 
what comes by ftealth, or under the denomination of 
Switz linnen through Alfatia, their cambrics except- 
ed, of which I have clfc where taken notice. And 
now the Emperor of Germany's hereditary countries, 
and other parts of tlie empire, have gained the fup- 
plying of us, which has made them very rich and 
powerful. 

Now as the woollen manufii(5lure, . efpecially the 
coarfe part, has.fpread itfclf of late into feveral parts 
of the kingdom, which has exceeded the demand, 
and caufed great ftocks to lie -by, if thofe rough mat 
terials of hemp and flax were prepared in our Planta- 
tions, the people in North-Britain, &c. would fooB 
find the advantage of falling upon that manuf%!6L%\^\ 
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the laborious and coarfc part being performed abroadi 
the Tci\ would invite not only the poor and neceifi- 
tous, but people of better circumftanccs to eroploj 
their time in it. 

If thefe propofitions are heartily put in pradlicc, 
wc may hope, that by providing the aforefaid rough 
materials, wc ftiould have the delightful profpcft pf 
feeing trade flourifn ; for as the filk and linncn ma- 
nufafturcs, where brought to perfc^on, are altoge- 
ther as profitable to thofe nations, as the wooUcd 
now is to us ; and as we increafe in our linncn manu- 
faftures, thofe of Silefia, and all the Emperor's here- 
ditary countries, from whence we take fuch quanti- 
ties, mud abate of courfe ; their people will alfo rc- 
fort to us, and help to carry them -on ; for it has al- 
ways been obferved, where new manufafturcs are fet 
up, and take away part from another country, the 
manufa<fturers will likewife remove: this was the 
cafe of the Flemmings, when Queen Elizabeth gave 
fuch great encouragement to have the woollen ma- 
nufa(5ture removed hither, and ours wh?n wc had 
that inundation of China and India wrought ^Iks, 
. our weavers went to Holland, Flanders, France, 
&c. and feveral ftreets in Spittlefields were almoft 
defolate ; and when thofe filks were prohibited, the 
manufafturcrs ,rctur»cd again.. 

It is fuppofed the Ruilians export to England and 
all other parts, in hemp and flax, above the value of 
a million a year. If hemp and flax be fo valuable a 
produA for merchandize with them, there feems to be 
a much greater profpcdt of enriching" ourfelves by 
raiflng them in our Plantations. 
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1 . Becaufe they will not be fubjed to any land- 
carriage, but fhipped immediately from the place of 
growth. 

2. Becaufe land is much cheaper in our plantati- 
ons than in the fouth parts of Ruilia. 

The climate being equal with that in .^gypt and 
Italy, is fuppofed to produce hemp and flax prefer- 
able to theirs. 

Sir Jofiah Child fays, That in the Plantations of 
fugar and tobacco, every white man there employs 
four perfons at home; he means, we fuppofe, in pro- 
viding cloaths, part of their food, and all forts of u- 
tenfils for carrying on their bufmefs. If fugar and to- 
bacco employ fuch a number of hands at home, cer- 
tainly every perfon employed in the Plantations in 
raifing and drefHng hemp and flax, muft, by his la- 
tour there, return more than twice the advantage 
that can be produced by fugar and tobacco, for they 
are manufadured in the Plantations, the refining the 
fugar, and cutting tobacco, with the little quantity 
that is rolled, excepted ; whereas flax and hemp are 
materials for imploying all idle hands ; and of confe- 
qucnce the poor*s rate will foon be abated, and the 
nation will find in a little time that what they favc 
yearly thereby, will be more than fuflicient to en- 
courage the people to begin that employment. 

I ijiention part of the poor's rate, becaufe they 
muft be maintained by our lands, if employment is 
not, provided for them ; and abundance are thrown 
ufbn the pfirlfhes for want of work ; others make that 
a pretext for their begging from place to place , but 
where work-houfcs have been built, tho' maxw^'^*^^ 

M 
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employing the poor are fcarce, yet feme public-1 
cd men have there maintained them for half th 
pence they were at before thofe work houfes 
eredted. This fliews what good ©economy ca 
and the happinefs it is to thofe places who havt 
gentlemen to diredl and aflift them. 

I muft obferve, that * filk, hemp, and flax, 
be carried on by the fame hands, and not int( 
one with another ; fop after the fowing of hem 
flax, the mulberry leaves come to be in pcrf 
for feeding the (ilk-worms ; and the filk-harvefl 
is called) is over before hemp and flax are ripe: 
the perfons employed in the filk may turn their 
to that of hemp and flax, the breaking and di 
of which may be work for them all the reft c 
year. The ftocks and utenfils to be employed in 
will coft but a fmall matter ; but the care of tl: 
vcrnment to fupply them with flax and hemp 
at their firft beginning, as well as feed for proc 
filk worms, to be delivered to the planters ; 
proper feafons, will be absolutely neceflary, to i 
the fame if there ftiould be occafion; and whei 
got into proper methods, the charge would be 
If fuch a public fpirit prevailed now for pron 
the general intereft of the nation, as did in our 
lity and gentry upon the firft fettling of our pLi 
ons, we may raife fuflicient quantities of rougl 
terials for carrying on all our home manufridtur 

* IcarCt *well avoid mentioning offtlk here^ hut . 
treated of the methods of carrying it on in a chap 
it/elf^ tg fwhich I refer. 
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And if once we come to be fuppHcd with hemp 
and flax by the aforefaid methods, every place will 
be Ulicd with flax-dreflers, and the overfeers of the 
poor of every parifh, where the wooll fjpinning trade 
is not carried on, may very cafily come at hemp and 
flax, which they will find as profitable to them, as 
the woollen is to the other; and the more diftindt the 
employment is, the better, for manyinconveniencies 
have attended one manufacture interfering with ano- 
thor ; befide, there will be an intercourfe of trade 
created by one part of the kingdom fupplying the o- 
ther with their diftin^El manufadures ; this will give 
full employment to the whole kingdom, and an uni- 
verfal chearfulnefs to every body : for the poor are 
never happier, nor their minds eafier, than when 
they have full employment, and when they arc em- 
ployed, riches are diffiifed over the nation. 

It is a common opinion, that we have above a 
million of people in the three nations deftitute of 
work ; but if thofe rough materials (fo often menti- 
oned in this difcourfe,) ftiould come to be raifed in 
our Plantations, there need not be one idle perfon. 
Now fuppofe that one million of people were put upon 
manufaCluring thofe rough materials, and each pcrfon 
carn*d but one penny a day, and allowing but three 
hundred working days in a year, it would amount to 
I, 250,000!. Now as I have already faid the im- 
portation of foreign linnen, Flanders lace, and naval 
ftores, amount to more than all our woollens ex- 
ported, it is aftonifliing that fo ^vife a nation as this 
does not take care to regulate thofe matters,, and have 
*lie greateft part of thofe linnens made in the tU^c^ 
M 2 "" 
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kingdoms. All other nations of Europe arc fo wife 
as to make linncn enough for their own ufe, PortugaJ, 
Spain, and what is imported into Italy, excepted ; 
and if the government does not take care to put thofc 
poor people into proper regulations and employments, 
they muft continue in mifery and want. 

Setting up the making of pitch and tar in our Plan- 
tations was Tery advantageous ; there was indeed ve- 
ry great encouragement given to begin that under- 
taking, which had its deGred end, and vad quanti- 
ties of pitch and tar were imported ; and it is hoped 
fome encouragement will be renewed again, that the 
Swedes and Ruf&ans, &c. may not regain the impor- 
tation of that commodity upon us. 

As to pot-afh, that has never yet been undertakcD, 
tho' douMefs our plantations if once got into the 
right way of making it, would fuificiently fupply us 
with all that we want. 

Our Plantations in America abound with vaft 
quantities of timber, and the navigation from New- 
England, Nova Scotia, or Newfoundland, is not 
more tedious nor at a greater diftancc from us than 
the bottom of theBothnic Gulph, or Peterfbourgh : 
but thofe places having been long in trade, and a con- 
ftant demand from us for that commodity, they al- 
ways have great ftocks of timber ready fquar'd, and . 
boards lying ready to load a fhip of five or fix hun- 
dred ton in ten or twelve days ; but hitherto we have 
never had ftocks lying ready in our Plantations, nor 
any encouragement for building large b]iilky flups, 
fuch as arc tdcd by the Danes and Swedes, who fail 
with a few hands, and at a fmall charge. What 
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timber wc have had hitherto come directly to Eng- 
land, has been rather put on board to fill up, when 
tobacco or other merchandize has not been to be 
. had ; and therefore no care has hidierto been taken 
to make it a regular trade, which may hereafter 
deferve further confide ration. 

CHAP. XXX. 

Concerning rcnujilky and methods for being fupplied 
therem^ith. . 

IT hath been a difpute among travellers, whether 
the manufacture of filk, woollen, or linnen, is 
moft confiderable in the world: many of them fay 
the filk manufadure exceeds either of the other 
two ; and they give this reafon for it, That the peo- 
ple of China, who are computed to be two hundred 
millions in number are chiefly clothed with filk gar- 
ments, which indifputably demonft rate sit to abound 
with the greateft quantity of filk of any country in 
the world, it being there fo very plentiful and cheap, 
that feveral of the Jefuits affirm, five fuits of filk 
do not exceed the price of one fuit of woollen in 
Europe: however, I fhall not trouble my reader 
with thofe nice calculations, only fhew the great 
■vSc of filk in China, and fome other parts of the 
world, and that there cannot be a more profitable 
manufadlure carried on. 

It is certain that Perfia, India, and China, had 
the manufadlure of filk long before it came into Eu- 
rope, for the firft that was brought was in the time 
of Auguftus, according to Dr. Pridcaux, and other 
authors. 
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We manufacture very great quantities of thrown 
and raw filk into this kingdom, which is thought to 
be fix times as much as it was 40 years ago, for 
then we were fupplied with French and Italian filks, 
all fully manufadlured. 

The filk we have from Italy is generally thrown, 
and ferves for warp for our manufadures, the great- 
eft part from Piedmont, the whole principality not 
larger than afmall Englifh county ; yet it is thought 
the king of Sardinia receives at leafl two hundred 
thoufand pounds of us yearly for that commodity, 
and all in ready money, for he hath loaded all our 
manufaftures with very high duties, (which is in 
effedl a prohibition) and admits thofe of France at a 
fmall cuftom ; for which reafon, they fupply his 
dominions with woollen manufadures. The prices 
wc pay him for tlirown filk are alfo fo extravagant, 
being in general above twenty fliillings for every 
pound ; neverthelefs, he appears to be very fond of 
keeping us dependant on him : for an engine or 
machine being cre(fled in this kingdom for throwing 
raw filk into organzinc, to prevent the ufe thereof, 
we arc told, he hath prohibited the exportation of 
raw filk out of his dominions, and wc have now none 
from thence but what is got by ftealth ; however, 
the markets are open to other parts of Italy. 

The province of Gilon, and part of the provincea 
of Shervan and Georgia, arc the places that fupply 
us with Icgee or fher-bafFee, or what is called Tur- 
key filk, the price there does not exceed nine or 
ten (hillings the great pound ; but it bears a land- 
carriage of near one thoufand miles, and paffes through 
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fcvcfal hands, who all get a profit by it before it 
comes to us. The addition of land-carriage, and fe- 
veral duties paid thereon, we are informed makes it 
fcIJ at Aleppo for nineteen or twenty (hillings. 

The filk of Bengal is much inferior in quality, nei- 
ther bears fo good a glofs, nor does half the fervicc 
in fome manufa<flures, nor fit for throwing into organ- 
iine, fo that at prefent we are forced to take of that 
dear Italian filk for the warp of all ourmanufa<5tures. 
The filk of China is of excellent ftaple and cofts 
little more than one third of the price that wc pay 
for Italian filk, but the duty being but cighteen- 
pencc on Italian and Turkey raw filk, and that be- 
ing at four (hillings, prevents any quantity from 
coming in. 

I have before obferved, that the whole country of 
China is in a manner cloathed with filk of their own 
manuflidluring, and Japan is fupplied from thence, 
and their manufactures are fent all over India, PerCa, 
and even into Europe and the Spanifli Weft-Indies. 
Two provinces are efteemed beyond the reft for the 
excellency of their filk, viz. Chekiam and Nanking, 
with which it is faid garments for the royal family 
and grandees of the kingdom arc made. 

As wc have but one water-engine for throwing 
filk in the kingdom, if that.fliould be dcftroyed by 
(ire, or any other accident, it would make the conti- 
nuance of throwing fine filk among us very precari- 
ous ; and it is very much to be doubted, whether all 
ihc men now living in the kingdom could make fuch 
another ; and as wc have commodious rivers for that 
purpofc, whofc ftreams hold all the year, ^xAxNiXi 
thorough lar^e towns, wher^ fcwccY^ ^«^ m-acojo^^^^* 
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turcs arc carried on, I am humbly of* opinion, it 
would be matter of the grcatcft confequence to our 
filk manufaauic, to ha.v€ three or four more cre<5ted, 
according to the model of that at Derby, (though at 
the public charge) which would give fome hopes of 
keeping that manufadture among us for ever ; and wc 
ihould come in for a part of the fine raw filk of Gra- 
nada, Valentia, Murcia, and other provinces of Spaio^ 
as well as the products of feveral parts of Italy, in 
exchange for our woollen manufactures, and not be 
tied down to the ftrift rules of paying our ready mo- 
ney, as we are now to the Duke of Savoy ; and when 
once fully employed, the profit in a (hort time might 
defray the whole expence. 

If the duty was taken off China filk, and made equal 
with that of Italy and Turkey, and all duties allowed 
to be drawn back upon re-exporting, as it is now 
upon raw, and that and other fine filk thrown here, 
it would come fo cheap, that we fhould be able to 
underfcU moft parts of Europe, and draw a demand 
from Germany, Holland, Flanders, Spain, Portugal, 
and other places, which might fave and bring into 
this nation 200,000 1. yearly. 

The cheapnefs of thrown filk will increafe the de- 
mand for urkey filk, which may be here noted, is 
only fit for fhute or woof, and not fit for making 
warp or cane for any filk manufadlurc, that being aU 
Italian ; and therefore the greater quantity we have 
of fine filk fit to be thrown into organzine, the greater 
quantity of Turkey filk will be raifed for {hute, and 
confequently a greater demand for our woollen cloths 
for tbc Turkey trade, which arc given in barter for 
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tht faid filk. If we had not that fine Italian filk for 
warp, our confumption of Turkey filk would be very 
inconfiderable. 

A great deal might be faid upon the advantageous 
profpedl of having China filk to carry on our manu- 
fadlures ; but as I faid fomething on this head in thd 
article of trade between England and India, and there 
fpoke to the nature and cxGcUency of it, I refer to 
that. 

But notwithftanding the great advantages I appre- 
hend we might receive by hiving filk from China, if 
the duty was leflcncd, I am not wholly for depend- 
ing on that, being very well aflured, if care was ta- 
ken to cultivate and improve the railing of filk in our 
Plantations, Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, and Pen- 
filvania, would produce the beft of (Ilk, and as fit 
for organzine as any in the world ; for thcfe coun- 
tries produce vaft numbers of white and other mul- 
berry trees, which grow wild, and fpring up almoft 
every where in great abundance, which looks as if 
nature had called us thither to propagate that ma- 
nufa<fture; and if put on foot, would in time be of 
as great advantage to this nation, as any employment 
in the Plantations ; for as I have already obferved, 
the manufaflurc of filk is a raoft profitable under- 
taking, where the land and air is proper for raifing it. 

The vaft riches of China, by this manufadure, ill 
fafficient to dcmonftrate the great advantage there- 
of; and the extraordinary trcafnrc the duke of Sa^ 
voy draws into his country by filk, which is madeitt 
that little principality of Piedmont, as I have already 
obferved, is alfo another inftance ; wc may ^ud^ % 
N 
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if he draw? ibove two hundred thoufaod pouddd a yeaf 
from England, what his profits are wbdch he draws j 
from Holland and other places where the manufac- I 
ture is carried on to a very great degree. I 

We are informed the very land for planting of ^ 
mulberry -trees in many parts of Italy, is worth from 
three to five pounds an acre, and gentlemen there, as 
well as in Sicily, fell their mulberry leaves to the poor 
for halfthefilk they make, and the money is equally ^ 
divided between them upon fale of the filk ; and that 
the leaves of a tree there hath yielded three or foar : 
pounds. Now if the manufadure of filk, and the I 
]^anting of mulberry-trees has raifed the land to be ' 
fo valuable, and fome gentlemen receive fuch confi* - 
derable revenues from their crops of leaves, very 
great things may be expeded by our encouraging and 
promoting the manufa^hire of filk in our colonieti 
where as much land may be had for fix-pence, as ia 
Italy for five pounds . And if great numbers c^ mot* 
berry-trees were planted among the Indian nations 
bordering on our fettlements, and fome Ikilful good 
tempered perfons imploy'd to inflnifl them in the pro- 
per feafons for gathering leaves and feeding the wormsi 
and rewarding them bountifully for their pains, thoie 
people might be brought to be very profitable fubjeds 
to this nation. The Spaniards, notwithilanding their 
pride, have found condefcei^on enough to inftrod 
the Indians under their jurifdi^tion, to make them vc 
xy ferviceable in carrying on and improving the mano* 
fadures of indigo, cocheneal, and feveral others, to 
the great advanuge of New Spain ; and the Frencfat 
{a their icttlcmenis about thciiTCr St. l^awrcocci the 
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great lakes and even to the Miffifippi, take a great 
deal of pains to inilradt them in every thing they think 
may contribute towards the enriching their mother 
country. They go with them on their long travels ia 
their hunting-feafoni ; and now they have got Cape 
Breton, I am informed, make thofe Indians inhabit- 
ing that part of the continent, very afeful to them ia 
their fifheries. If the Spaniards and French can draw 
thofe people to be fo ferviccable to them, I do not 
fee it is impoifible, if kindnefs, juAice, and good na- 
ture was (hewed them, but they may be brought to 
be very ferviccable to us alfo. 

As I have already obferved, China produces the 
greateft quantity of filk, Periia a very great deal, as 
well as Turkey and Italy : it may be here noted, that 
very few places are agreeable to the filk worm, and 
no part in the world better than our colonies ; no filk 
clearer, moreglofly, of a better body, nor fitter to 
anfwer the ufe of fine thrown filk we have from 
Italy, than the fmall quantity of filk that has l}een 
imported from thence. 

It is generally obferved, that all thofe countries 
that produce the beft filk, border upon the fea, and 
lie pretty near the fame latitude ; our plantations, 
the province of Gilon and Nankbg, and Chekiam in 
China, all border upon the fea and are pretty near 
the fame latitude. Thofe places in Turkey that pro- 
duce filk, border upon the fea, and Italy and Sicilj 
are in a manner inviron'd by the fea ; and the pro- 
vinces of Granada, Murda, and Valencia in Spain, 
the places that produce the bed filk, as well as Lan- 
^ucdoc and Provence in France, alllic upon the foac 
N a 
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Canton in China, and Bengal in India , lie t en de^ 
more to the fouthward, the air of which countrici 
ing hotter, is fuppofed to be the reafon why the 
is of a bafer fort. 

As the great advantages that arife to Portuga 
Spain, as well as to us in our fugar and tobacco ] 
tations, is by the cheap labour of negroes or flj 
the fame cheapnefs of labour might be of moft 
digious advantage to us, if employed in our colo 
in producing and making of filk ; and when th 
over, may turn their hands to railing and drefBr 
hemp and flax, the charge being little more than 
cloathingfrom England; for the earth there prod 
provifioDs in abundance. 

We are told by gentlemen of good intelligc 
the whole charge of making a pound of filk in C 
does not (land in above five fhillings, and almofl 
perfon, man, woman, or child, may work at it; 
a man or woman, with a child to aflift in dirc< 
the thread of the filk, may with a proper roacl 
reel from the cocone or filk-bag, one pound 
day. 

Where they have land for little or nothing, 
labour performed as above, it is not reafonab] 
' fuppofe that filk can (land in fo much. Now a 
nufadlure of this kind mi^t be brought, in a I 
time, to fo great a degree of perfection, and 
quantities raifed, that I fhoukl think the laboi 
ilaves employed in this work, would produce a 
twice as much as thofe that are employed in plai 
cither fugar or tobacco ; and as this nation very n 
inclines to the wearing filk garments in imitatic 
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the French, to the great difcouragemcnt of our wool- 
len mariufadhire, the manufadlure of filk from our 
Plantations would not only enable us to fupply our- 
felves, but to be capable of exporting very great 
quantities of iUk fully manufadured. 

CHAP. XXXI. 

Plantations one great cauje of enriching this nation. 

!^T T ^* plain, that the maritime kingdoms and flatcs 
X of Europe have encreafedin riches and power in 
proportion to the right regulations of their trade, the 
improvement of manufadturies, the increafe of their 
(hipping, and the extent of their navigation, which, 
I think, is clearly dcmonftrated by the practice of fe- 
veral princes and dates treated on in this difcourfe. 

It was not the fortune of England to be confide- 
rablc in trade and navigation till the reign of Queen 
JLlizabeth, who, by the vigorous application of her 
miniftry, found methods of removing the woollen ma- 
aufaiSure from Flanders, andcftablifhed it here, which 
has made a mighty progrefs, and fpread itfclf all over 
this kingdom ; they found out methods of enlarging 
foreign trade, fent ambafladors to India, Perfia, Tur- 
key, Mufcovy, &c. where they found markets for 
our woollen manufadures, and other produ<5ls of this 
kingdom. But that which exceeded them all, was 
the finding out our Plantations by Sir Walter Raw- 
leigh and others, which difcoveries were improved 
by thofe worthy patriots in her fuccelTor's time, who 
compleated many fettlements both in the fugar and 
tobacco plantations, which were indeed the caufe of 
^e encreafe of our fhipping and navigation ; and the 
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Promoten were fenfible of the great advantages fuc* 
ceeding ages would receive, provided the fame ap« 
plication were ufed : but the prefent age is fo far on* 
acquainted with the caufeof the encreafe of our rich- 
es, that they rather interrupt than encourage it ; and 
inftead of enlarging, lay hold of fome fmall trifling 
things, which they think may touch their private in* 
tereft, rather than promote the general good ; and if 
they think any commodity from the Plantations in- 
terferes with fomething we have at home, fome hafty 
ftep is taken to prevent it ; fo that for the fake of 
faving a penny, we often debar ourfelves of things 
pf a thoufand times the value. 

Tlus misfortune will happen to any trading nation, 
if the perfons who have the regulation of the com- 
merccy do not underftand it well enough to diftinguifh 
nicely between thofe channels by which the riches 
flow in upon them, and thofe that carry them away ; 
and therefore when things are carried into a wrong 
channel by fome of the planters, merchants are afraid 
to mention thofe diforders for fear the remedy fliould 
prove worfe than the difeafe. The gentlemen that 
would judge of thofe things, ought to inform them- 
felves what this nation was 1 50 years ago ; how we 
have increafed in riches iince that time ; what price 
com, cattle, and land bore then, and what now ; 
and what concurring circumftances have put us in fo 
flourifhing a condition, who were then fo inconfider- 
able in trade, that even London, the metropolis of 
this kingdom, made but a fmall figure to what Bm-» 
ges, Antwerp, and other Hans towns did, as well as 
fhc great cities in the Mediterranean. 
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If we examine into the circumftances of the in- 
habitants of our plantations, and our own, it will ap- 
pear that not one fourth part of their produdt redounds 
to their own profit ; for out of all that comes here, 
they only carry back clothing, and other accommo- 
dations for their families, all which is of the manu- 
fadhire and merchandize of this kingdom. 

If any thing to fpare, it is laid up here^ and their 
children are fent home to be educated. If there is 
enough to fupport the family, they come here, and 
only an overfeer is left upon the plantation to di- 
red, and the whole produce is remitted home ; and 
if enough to purchafe an eftate, then it is laid out in 
Old England: all thofe advantages we receive by the 
Plantations, beiides the mortgages on the planters 
cftates, and the high interefl they pay us, which is 
very confiderable ; and therefore very great care 
ought to be taken in regulating all affairs of the colo- 
nies, that the planters be not put under too many dif- 
ficulties, but encouraged to go on chearfully ; they 
are bom with us, or the defcendants of fuch, and we 
know nothing but the want of the means to live at 
home, keeps them abroad. There are very few trad- 
ing or manufadbiring towns in the kingdom, but have 
fome dependance on the Plantation trade. 

New-England and the northern Colonies have not 
commodities and products enough to fend us in re- 
turns for purchafing their neceffary cloathing, &c, 
but are under very great difficulties, and therefore 
any ordbary fort fells with them; and when they arc 
frown out of faihion with us, they are newfafhioned 
enough there ; and therefore thofe places arc the 
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f.reat markets wc have to difpofcf of fuch good$, \vhich 
arc generally fcnt at the rifque of the fliop-kceperi 
and traders of England, who arc the great export- 
ers, and not the inhabitants of the colonics, as fomc 
have imagined. As the colonies are a market forthoftf 
forts of goods, fo they are a receptacle for young mer- 
chants who have not (locks of their own ; and there- 
fore all our Plantations are filled with fach who re- 
ceive the confignments of their friends from hence j 
and when they have got a fufficient ftock to trade 
with, they generally return home, and other young 
men take their places ; fo that the continual modon 
and intercourfe our people have into the colonies^ 
may be compared to bees of a hive who go out emp- 
ty, but come back again loaded, by which means 
the foundation of many families is laid. The num- 
bers of failors and other tradefmen, who have all 
their dependancc upon this traffic, are prodigioufly 
great. Our fa<5lors, who frequent the northern co- 
lonies, being under difficulties to make returns for 
fuch goods as they difpofe of, what gold, Giver, log' 
wood, and other commodities they trade for upon the 
Spanifli coaft, is fent home to England, as alfo oyl, 
whale-fins, and many other goods. Likewife another 
great part of returns is made by fhips built there, 
and difpofcd of in the Streights, and other parts of 
Europe, and the money remitted to us. Now all 
thofe fhips are called New -England fhips, and our 
fadors, after they undertake any bufinefs, are no 
longer called Englifiimen, but New Englandcrs, and 
the fhips they build we arc informed, are regiflrcd 
as New England ihips. I Ihall therefore humbly re- 
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tdmmend it to fuch gentlemen as arc the guardians of 
the trade of the nation, that our own intercft is not 
miflakcn for that of the planters ; for every reflraint 
and diiHculty put upon our trade with them, makes 
them have recourfc to their own produfts which they 
manufadlure ; a thing of great confequence to us, 
and ought to be guarded againft : for if they are fup- 
plied with their own manufa<5lures, one great part of 
the advantages we ftiould otherwife receive, is cut 
off; and therefore, as it is clfewherc obferved, if 
cafe is taken to find them employment, and turn tbetf 
induftry another way, now in their infancy, it may be 
done with a very little trouble ; and it is to be hoped^ 
the rcgulaxions propofed in ibis difcourie would en- 
tirely effeft it. There is another advantage we re- 
ceive by our Plantations, which is hardly fo much 
as thought on ; I mean the prodigious increafe of our 
Ihipping, by the timber trade between Portugal, &c. 
and our Plantations, which ought to have all poiBhlc 
encouragement ; for by it we have crept into all the 
comers of Europe, and become the common carriers 
in the Mediterranean, as well as between the Me- 
diterranean, Holland, Hambro^, and the Baltic ; and 
this is the caufe of fo great an addition to our ftup- 
ping, and the reafon why the Dutch, &c. arc fo ex- 
ceedingly funk. But if ever a ftojp fhould be put to 
the building of /hips in New England, &c. and carj} - 
ing our timber from thence, we Ihouid foon (ink in 
our navigation, and that of the Dutch ^ourifh in its 
former height and grandeur* The numbers of Eng- 
lilh Aips we fo often read of, that are at JLilbon or 
the Streights, is a fufficient demowftratiouoC x3MiU>asiew 
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of this. Doubtlefs a great many of thofe (hips arc 
loaden upon account of the Dutch ; for nothing is 
more common than their hiring our (hips (which dif- 
charge their loading in the Streights) to tranfport their 
goods from Spain, &c. to Amite rdam, and other 
places. ' 

We have a great many yoting men who are bred 
to the fea, and have friends to fupport them ; if they 
cannot get employment at home, they go to New- 
England, and the northern colonies, with a cargo of 
goods, which they there fell at a very great profit, 
and with the produce build a (hip, and purchafe a load- 
ing of lumber, and fail for Portugal or the Streights, 
&c. and after difpofing of their cargoes there, fre- 
quently ply from port to port in the Mediterraneaa, 
till they have cleared fo much money as will in a 
good part pay for the firft coft of the cargo carried 
out by them, and then perhaps fell their (hips, come 
home, take up another cargo from their employers, 
and fo go back and build another fhip ; by this means 
multitudes of feamen are brought up, and upon a 
war the nation better provided with a greater num- 
ber of failors than hath been heretofore known. Here 
the mafter becomes merchant alfo, and many of them 
gain by this lumber trade great cftatcs, and a vaft 
treafure is thereby yearly brought into the kingdom, 
in a way new and unknown to our fore -fathers ; for 
indeed it is gaining the timber-trade, (heretofore 
carried on by the Danes and Swedes) our Plantations 
being nearer the markets of Portugal and Spain thaa 
they are. Thofe advantages have made fome peo- 
ple think, that tho' wc eftcem New-England and the 
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northern colonies of fmall advantage to us ; yet if 
things were truly ftated, they are as profitable as 
moil other of our Plantations. • Some of our (hip- 
builders think the decay of their trade proceeds from 
the number of (hips built in the Plantations ; but I 
muft confefs I differ widely from them ; for we have 
been informed, that in the war begun in 1688-9, 
wc loft more (hips in one year, than we did from 
the laft war with the Dutch to that time, and that 
three fourths of the Ihips belonging to Briftol, and 
fbme other ports, were either taken or deftroycd by 
the French. This gave occafion for all the (hip- 
carpenters in the kingdom, that could be fpared from 
building the Royal Navy, to be employed in building 
new (hips in the places of thofe taken by the French, ^ 
and upon conclufion of the peace with France, there 
■were fo many fhips built during the time of the war, 
that were a full ifupply for all the trade that was then 
carried on ; and therefore it is fuppofed one fourth 
of the builders may be fufficient to fupply all that we 
now want. It cannot be faid that any of our men of 
war arc built in the Plantations, or (hips for the Eaft- 
India, Turkey, or the South-Sea trades, or very 
few Plantation-built (hips turned into colliers (the 
moft bulky part of our navigation ;) and I believe 
the greateft part of our fhips for the Barbadoes^ Ja- 
maica, and Virginia trades, are built here. 

We know there are fome Plantation-built fhips 
*ufed in the New-England, Ncv/foundland, and the 
Plantation trades, and between the Plantations and 
the Streights in the lumber trade, as bc&rc obferved, 
who come home in their circular voyages, and zx^ 
2 ^ 
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here refitted ; which is fo far from being a prcjadic€ 
to our (hip-bailderSy that it is looked upon to be one 
of the bcft articles m their trade ; for it is generally 
thought the profits they get by mending old ffaipSy a 
as great to them as the building new ones, oak tiio^ 
ber being fo very dear, that thofe fhips which were 
built before the war, at three pounds per ton, now 
coft fix pounds per ton, or better. If wc were to 
give that price for fhips to carry on our prcfcnt navi- 
gation, ours would foon fink between the Plantati* 
ons and the Mediterranean, Holland, Sec. and if we 
fhould fall into a new war, it would be difficult to 
find oak to build the Royal Navy ; and therefore, as 
a prudent nation, great care fbould be taken to keep 
up a fufficient ftock of ouf own oak ready to repair 
our walls of defence. 

CHAP. XXXII. ' 

^SIs of ajfembly to he tranfmttted to the Jung and coun" 
cili and approved of before theyfhall he ^ force in the 
Plantations. 

AS I have made fome general obfervations upon 
our Planution trade, and (hewn how the fame 
may be enlarged, I would, with great fubmifEon, take 
the liberty to make a few remarks upon the methods 
now ufed in making of laws in the Plantations, which 
frequently create mifunderflandings between the go- 
vernor and people. 

Governors commonly go over with the view of in- 
creafing their fortunes ; and this muft arife from the 
people; and as they provide for their governors^ the 
larger the pro?ifion is, fo are alfo their demands 
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for Ibme advantages for themfelves, and commonly 
require the making feme laws that are greatly to the 
prejudice of this kingdom, many of which being tem- 
porary, and laft but for two or three years, fervc 
the purpofes they were intended for; and when the 
occafion was oyer, the laws ceafe before we are ac« 
quainted of the mifchief done by them. 

Other laws are made, which they exercife as long 
as they can ; and if repealed here, the fame incon- 
veniences are enaded under another name, and in 
another drefs, yet altogether as prejudicial to the 
welfare of this kbgdom, as thofe that have been re- 
pealed : but if the governor has only a view to dif- 
charge his truft, and will not grant what they a/k, 
the people are filled with refentment ; and in fuch 
cafes, there are never wanting bufy forward men, 
that drive to bedidlators and leaders of the reft, who 
blow up the coals, and make the diftance as wide as 
they can, and who Audy all the methods they can 
think of, to delay and obftrufk as much as in them 
lies, all the advantages he might receive by his ftati* 
•n ; and thereupon great quarrels and controveriics 
enfue, and reprefentations both from the governors 
and people fent home, which give the miniftry here 
unfpeakable trouble. 

And whereas laws which are made in the colonies, 
tho* never fo inconvenient, do fubfift till they arc 
fent home and difapproved of; yet this is very oftea 
delayed, to the great prejudice of this kingdom. 

It is therefore propofed, for remedying thofe in^ 
conveniences, that no lawfhall pafs in the Plantations, 
until a copy thereof be prepared by the goyemor and 
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aflcmbly of each province, and fcnt over here to be 
examined or approved by the Kin and council, 
as the laws from Ireland now are ; faving only, 
that if the laws now in force do not enable them, 
upon any fudden invafion from the Indians, 5cc. to 
raifc men and money for their own fecurity and de- 
fence, they (hall be empowered, upon fuch cmergea- 
cies, to raifc what fupplies they fhall fee necefTary. 

. CHAP. XXXIII. 
Concerning free ports in general y and inparticulary tbe^ 
advantage it nuouldbe to this nation to endoFW Port'* 
Mahon and Gibraltar nuith that privilege. 

AS this is a kingdom abounding with manufac-' 
tures, and many products within ourfelves, and 
alfo poflefled of Fifheries and Plantations abroad, 
which afford commodities extreamly well adapted for 
the Portugal and Mediterranean markets, I am hum- 
bly of opinion, that if Gibraltar and Port-Mahoo' 
were made free ports, this kingdom would reap very 
great advantages from them . For then fhips with fifh, 
or any other merchandife, that will not readily 
fell in any port of Portugal, or ports of Spain,* 
might be lodged at one of the faid places, infteadof 
being forced now to go as far as Leghorn to unload, 
bccaufe of the high duties in Portugal and Spain ; 
for when cargoes are landed at Leghorn, it often 
happens that great part is carried out again to other 
places for a market ; and making thofe places free 
ports, would foon remove good part of the trade 
from Leghorn, (the only free port of note in tho 
Mediterranean) thitlicr. 
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What I mean by frcQ |>orts^ is not only the liber- 
ty of importing and exporting goods free from du- 
ty, but that the civil government (hould be adminif- 
tred by a mayor, aldermen, and burgeflcs, or civil 
magiftrates under thofe or other denominations^ before 
whom all civil affairs fhould be tried, refpedting pro- 
perty, independently upon the governor or other of- 
ficers for fupporting military power, who fhould no 
way intermeddle in civil affairs ; for it hath been an 
old obfervation, That trade was never known to ilou- 
rifh under a military power ; and therefore even in 
the frontier great cities and towns of France, where 
military difcipline hath been pra<5lifed with as much 
rigour as in any place, we have always underftood, 
in thofe places where any trade was carried on, the 
right of the merchant was always tried in a civil 
way ; and in moft fuch places a court of merchants 
is eftablifhed, which is alfo cullomary in the great 
cities and towns upon the frontiers of Holland, &c. 
which fubje<5t is very handfomely t,reatcd on by Sir 
Jofiah Child, in his treatifc upon trade. 

The differences refpe<5ling trade and merchandize 
are fcarcely ever better ended, than by a reference 
among merchants, which have been alfo approved 
and recommended by the courts of Weftminfter- 
hall ; and frequently of late years, cvenfeveral cafes 
have been referred to the determination of the three 
firft men upon ^p jury. And if controverfies fliould 
Jiappen in any of the aforefaid places, ten or twelve 
of the aldermen or burgeffes fliould be appointed for 
thai fervice, and any three of them at one time to 
be upon the bench of juIHce, fhould have power to 
determine all matters of difference. 
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If jufticc (hould come to be fo cafiJy adminiffird, 
and property fo well fecured, it would undoubtedly 
draw great numbers of people to fettle there ; but 
more efpccially, if a general liberty of confcicnce waj 
granted, there would be flocks of people foon col- 
lefted out of thofe who now dwell under the terror* 
of the inqnifition, and other perfecutions ; neither 
could places fo well (ituated want trade, or men of 
great fortunes to carry it on, when once well cfta- 
blx&ed. 

And thus, if thofe places fhould rife to be conf!" 
derable, as undoubtedly they would, by the encou* 
ragement of fuch privileges, they mi^t, by laying 
excifes, and other eafy duties, as alfo by anchorage, 
and the like fmall port charges, be capable of railing 
a confidcrable revenue, which might m time be fuffi- 
cient to fupport the garrifons, and to fparc ; of which 
we fee an indance in the flourifhing port of Leghorn. 
Nor can happier fituations be found for fuch parpofcs, 
Gibraltar lying in the very mouth of the Strcights, 
and within fight of all (hips that fail to, or retuni 
from the Mediterranean fea ; and the merchants may 
have quick advice what demands there are for any 
commodities in the trading cities of Portugal and 
Spain ; and Port-Mahon lies fo conveniently, and fo 
Bear the coaft of Spain and Eafl-France, that even 
the fifhing-boats from Toulon and Marfcilles, down 
to Barcelona, Alicant, and Carthagcna, may come 
and t radc with them . They have alfo the convenience 
of a long trad on the coaft of Barbary, Italy, &c. 

As much as I am for making Gibraltar and Port- 
Mahon free portf, I caonot yet be of their opinion, 
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Who arc for having all the ports of England made free,. - 
all our cuftom-houfes demolifhed, and all the pro* 
du<5t;s and manufadures of the world brought in free 
of all duty, that we may fend them out a^ain as free 
to other countries, alledging that this is the pradlicc 
of Holland, the Hans-towns, Hambourg, Leghorn, 
&c. and that it is by this means they have worked 
themfelves into fo vafl and extenfive a trade in fur- 
•nifhing other people with foreign commodities ; but 
thefe notions are entirely wrong: for as to the 
Dutch, they lay duties on their importations as well 
as we, and have cuftom-houfes and regular officers 
for the collection of them. It is true however^ that 
thefe duties are fmall, and the nature of their trade 
abfolutely requires it ; for as they have the Maeze, 
the Rhine, and the Mofelle, and divers other great 
rivers, to fend up their merchandize for a vafl extent 
all over Germany, the profit of their people, and the 
fupport of their trade, depends chiefly on the vent o£ 
their importations in thofe inland parts of the con- 
tinent; and they know very well, that if they fhould 
load them with duties, other trading places would un- 
derfell them, and ruin their traffic that way. But 
as to what is fpent in their own country, they are 
not wanting to impofe duties, perhaps as high, and 
in fome, higher than ours : nor is our management- 
in this affair different from that of the Dutch, as to 
the matter, but only in the manner ; for where we 
lay high cuftoms on importation, 'tis only on fuch 
commodities as arc not of neceffity, but rather tend 
to luxury, that fuch of the fubjedls as can aflbrd to 
fpcnd them, may by thii way of taxing contrih^^^ v> 
P 
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the fupport of the government ; but for thofe which 
we have a vent for in foreign markets, fuch a draw- 
back of the duty is allowed, as will reduce our cuf- 
toms on them to be no higher perhaps than thofe of 
the Dutch. As to Hambourg and the Hans-towns, 
they a^ upon the very fame principles as the Dutch: 
but the trade of Leghorn is fomewhat upon a dif- 
ferent foot, not being carried on fo much by the fub- 
je^ls of the Grand Duke, as by the merchants of 
divers nations who correfpond there ; fo that this port 
is as it were a great warehoUfe, where merchant^ 
may lay up their goods at a fmall charge, to be ready 
for tranfportation up and down the Mediterranear, 
as markets may demand. And fuch as this b> I am 
humbly of the opinion, we might eftabliih at Gib- 
raltar and Port-Mahon. But to think it would be 
an advantage for any trading nation to admit all man- 
ner of foreign commodities to be imported free from 
all duties, is an unaccountable notion ; and ftill much 
lefs fuitable to the circumflances of our ifland, than 
to the continent : for we have no inland countries 
beyond us, (as they have) with whom we can carry 
on trade by land : but what is of the utmoft confe- 
quence to us, is, that by laying high duties, wc 
are always able to check the vanity of our people in 
their cxtream fondnefs of wearing exotic manufac- 
tures : for if it were not for this reftraint, as our 
neighbours give much lefs wages to their workmen 
than wc do, and confequently can fell cheaper, the 
Italians, the French, and the Dutch, would have 
continued to pour upon us their filks, paper, hats, 
druggets, fluffs, ratccos, aod cvca Spain wocH 
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cloaths: for they have the wool! of that country as 
cheap as we, and are become mailers of that bufi- 
nefs by the great encouragement they have given to 
able workmen from other countries to fettle with 
them, and thereby have prevented the growth of 
thofe manufadures amongft us, and fo might have 
reduced us to the low eftate we were in before their 
cftablifhment ; and therefore it will ever be a maxim 
ftridly to be obferved by all prudent governments, 
who are capable of manufadlurcs within themfelves, 
to lay fuch duties on the foreign, as may favour their 
own, and difcourage the importation of any of the 
like forts from abroad. By this means the French 
have in our time nurfed up a woollen manufadury, 
and brought it to fuch perfcdion, as to fumiih them- 
felvcs with all fuch woollen goods as they formerly 
bought of us, to a very great value, and are even be- 
come competitors with us in foreign markets. 

While England is in poffeffion of Gibraltar, the 
trade of the Mediterranean will be open to all the 
nations of Europe ; but if it fhould fall into the hands 
of Spain, it is to be feared, by the fmall regard they 
pay to treaties of late, and the ufc they now fee they 
could make of it, the next thibg would be to incom- 
mode us in our trade and navigation into the Medi* 
terranean ; for as it is part of the continent of Spam, 
they could at any time fucconr it with men and pro- 
vifions, and with the affiftance of fix or eight light 
frigates might ftop up the mouth of the Streights, fo 
that no (hip could go in or out without their permif- 
fion, unlefs convoyed by a fleet of (hips of war, the 
C3J^ence of which, no trade could bear; for from 
P 2 
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the Cgnal-hoafe at Gibralur, they can defcry (tip 
cither in the Mediterranean or Ocean, eight or ten 
leagues ; and the fame winds that carry thofe fhips 
into or out of the Mediterranean, may alfo cany 
thofe frigates out of the bay of Gibraltar to intercept 
all fhips in their paiTage ; and as Gibraltar was never 
a place of great trade, it cannot injure the commerce 
of Spain for not having it in their hands ; for they 
have the cities of Cadiz and Seville clofe by it, with- 
. out the Streights, and Malaga, Cartagena, Alicant, 
and a great many other trading towns all along the 
coaft within the Streights Mouth; there muft be feme 
' other motive that caufes the Spaniards to infift on 
thofe places; and if we (hould ever be perfuadedto 
part with them, I am afraid, when too late, we (hail 
fee the true reafon is, that they may, with the ftrong- 
cr cxpe^atxon, demand fomething greater of us; but 
I hope we fhall never part with thofe places, with- 
out ferioufly weighing the confequences. 

England, above all other places, ought to be ufed 
well by Spain, becaufe we take more of their pro- 
ducts than all the red of Europe does be&de ; and 
even upon the account of trade, if a ftridt fearch was 
to be made in the ballance, it would be found Spain 
is as much obliged to us, as we are to them, for ta- 
king of thofe extraordinary quantities of their oyl, 
wine, fruit, and other produdtions. 

If Gibraltar had been delivered to us, or by free 
confent put into our hands, it is no more than fome 
of the mightiefl princes of the world have done to 
other trading nations ; for the Portuguefe do to this 
day enjoy, in the empire of Cliina^ the town and 
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' caftlc of Mocao, in the very entrance of the river of 

- Canton, as a fecurity to the European nations that 
trade thither ; they enjoy the city of Goa, on the 
coaft of Malabar, and had garrifons for the fecurity 
of their trade in the feverai parts of India, fome of 
which they were difpoffelTed of by the Dutch and 
Englifh. The Englifh Eaft-lndia company at this 
day enjoy fort St. George, and Fort St. David's, on 
the coaft of Cormandel; Fort William in the bay of 
Bengal, ih the mouth of the Ganges; Bombay, not 

' far from Suratte, the greateft mart of India ; as well 
as m^ny other forts and places, which are allowed 
as pledges for the fecurity of their trade. The Dutch 
have the famous cities of Batavia and Bantam, and 
above thirty other fa<5tories in India. The Spaniards 
themfelves allowed the Dutch Fort Lillo, on the 

' mouth of the Scheld, for and during the time they 
pofTefTcd it, even to their quitting Flanders, which 
entirely interrupted the trade of Antwerp, and the 
navigation of the Scheld; and yet that conceflion was 
always obfcrved, and never made any difference in 
the trade and commerce between the two nations. It 
muft be allowed that place was of confequcnce to 
Spain, and the trade of Flanders did in great meafurc 
fall into the hands of the Dutch; but, as before ob- 
fcrved, Gibraltar was never a place of great trade, 
nor can it injure the commerce of Spain to make 
good their treaty, and confirm the cefHon thereof, 
as a fecurity to our trade and navigation. ♦ 

It is furprifing that Spain fhould keep their treaties 
with all other nations, allow the Emperor Flanders, 
^lihin, Naples, and Sicily j allow the French that part 
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of HlfpaDioIa, which they tool. poHefHon of in time ■£ 
of peace, and yet ihould chufe to quarrel with their m 
greateil benefadors for a thing that is worth nothing I 
to them ; but as to us who are fo deeply concerned I 
in navigation y a protedion to our Mediterranean 1 
trade; which it is to be fuppgfed the Engliih nation 1 
will never part with. - 

CHAP. XXXIV. 

Conjiderations upon the general balance, 

IT is a matter of great difficulty to know the troc 
balance of trade ; fome expedt the cuftom-honfc 
accounts will fet us to rights, but there may be a 
great many fallacies in thofe accounts, a great many 
goods exported may be over-rated, and a great many 
imported under-rated : befides, it is poifible to run- 
in vad quantities of goods that wetcan have no ac- 
count of; and fome merchants have entered double 
the quantity of woollens they intend to (hip off, to 
difcourage others from fending to the fame market. 
On a former computation made by the infpedor- 
general of the cuftoms, the importation of Holland's ^ 
linnen for the year 1703, viz. hoUands, damaflcs, 
diapers, borelaps, &c. amounted to 213701I. and 
upon perufmg fome papers, I had a mind to examine 
the entry of all hoUands, cambrics, and Flanders 
lace, entered in the year 1723; and I found Hol- 
lands linnen valued at 1 48971 1. Tho' at the fame 
time it was fuppofed, that above five hundred thou- 
fand people, men, women, and children, worchol- 
lands for fhifting, befide great quantities ufed for /hcct- 
ing and tabling. Reckoning the.fliirting but at thirty 
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[&illiogs per head^ that do more than Eye hundred 
thoufand people wore holland, i; would amount to 
feven hundred and fifty thoufand pounds ; and doubt- 
lefs the ihceting and tabling would amount to one 
tiundred thoufai-d pounds more. And the cambrics 
•ntered from Holland aad Flanders that year amount- 
ed to twenty four thoufand five hundred fixty feven 
xjunds, tho' it is become the general wear of the 
dngdom, and almoft every footman hath got a cam- 
aric neckloth or rulHcs ; and women of all confidcr- 
ible families, whether the ladies themfelves, or their 
"ervants, all ufc it for head-drefles and ruffles. The 
whole confumption is thought to fland the nation in 
ibove tv/o hundred thoufand pounds yearly. 

In the fame account, the article of Flanders lace 
s valued at five thoufand eight hundred and thirteen 
pounds ; whereas we know one fuit of head-cloths 
irequently cofls one hundred pounds, and the tire of 
)ne bride hath frequently come to three or four hun- 
ired pounds, and great numbers of nobility, ladies 
>f the firfl rank, even to the merchants wives and 
laughters, vye with one another who ihall appear 
n the richeft lace. There's no coming to a ccr- 
aincy, but very good judges think this article mud: 
:o(l the nation above three hondred thoufand potmds 
yearly. 

I give only thefe inftances, to (hew how uncertain 
t is to depend upon our cnftom-houfe accounts; for 
>efides the fore-mentioned articles, wc have very 
rreat quantities of muflin, coffee, tea, fpice, and al- 
nofl all other forts of goods run in upon us from 
^oUr.nd; Flanders^ France, &c* fo that to take the 
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right way of judging of the incrcafc or dccreafe of 
the lichcs of the nation by the trade we drive with 
foreigners, is to examine whether wc receive money 
from them, or fend them ours ; for if wc export 
more goods than wc receive, it is mod certain we 
(hall have a balance brought to us in gold and filver, 
and the mint will be at work to coin that gold and 
(liver : but if wc import more than wc export, or 
fpend our money in foreign countries, then it is as 
certain the ballance mud be paid by gold and filvcr 
fent them to difcharge that debt. 

I have bedowed fome time in examining what fil- 
▼erand gold was (hip'd out in the year 1723; and 
it appears we fliip'd in that year to Holland. 

in (liver 1 810703 ounces* 

in gold .*.-- 255753 ounces. 

To India, infilvcr 2143086 ounces, 

in bullion or melted 7 

Clver 3 1 19 120 ounces. 

PofEbly there may be fome entred out for Holland, 
and not ihip*d, as is frequently done in other goods *, 
and there may be fome ihip'd to India, and not en- 
tred : but certain it is, both pieces of eight and bul- 
lion arc bought and ftiip'd off, fome of which coft 
5 s. 4 d. fome 5s. 5 d. -and fome more per ounce; 
and 1 believe none fo low as ftandard or 5 s. 2d. for 
thirty years pad ; and I prefumc it has not at any 
time fold for more than 5 s. 2d. in Holland : fo 
that I think I may fafely conclude, that upon an a- 
rerage wc pay or lofc 4 per cent, upon all the iU* 
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Vcr fliip'd to Holland, and we muft fuppofc gold bears 
fome proportion to the filver. 

There is no notice taken bf iilver or gold fhip*d 
off to Norway or Sweden, or the Baltic, nor the 
bullion fent from hence to Holland, which we may 
fuppofe is generally of our coin'd money melted 
dowa. What is carried goes away fecredy, left, by 
being made public, it fhould lead into an enquiry 
whence the bullion came : what the quantity (hip'd 
off befide may be, is impoflible to guefs ; however, 
what appears amounts to above two millions ftcrling 
in that year, and it is improbable any fum like this can 
be brought into this kingdom fl^om all the nations we 
trade with. "We have no bullion coming to us in 
gold and filver, unlefs it be from Portugal and Spain ; 
and what we have had at late by our South-Sea trade^ 
and from Jamaica, and the reft of our Plantatipns ; 
and therefore I am afraid that large quantities of our 
coin, now goes away to pay for our luxury; 

I expe(5k it will be aflt*d, what reafon there is for 
lending fo much money to Holland, it being general- 
ly allow'd they take much more of our goods and 
merchandize, than we do of theirs. 

If the infpe<flor-generars account be right, we have 
a greater ballance of trade upon the Dutch, than v/e 
have upon Portugal and Spain both put together ; 
and if we had no qther nation to pay money to, who 
are indebted to the Dutch, we ftiould, notwithftand* 
ing the fmuggling trade, receive a ballance from 
thence; but as we take furprizing quantities of tim- 
ber, iron, flax, hemp, linnen, filk,. fine cambrics, 
Flanders lace, fine high priced wines, yehct'^^ \>\^Jaj 

.0. 
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cades, and a vaft number of other things : this bat 
lion is fcnt to Holland to pay for them, and tbt 
Dutch manage their trade with all thofc countries 
with fo much prudence, that they arc generally in 
their debt. And to make this more clear, I Aall 
propofe a ftate of the trade between England and 
thole countries from whence we have thofe vaft qnan* 
tities of goods, for which we are forced to pay the 
ballancc they have upon us in ready money; I there- 
fore fuppofc the fundry kingdoms and dates under- 
mentioned, have ballances annually paid them by us. 

Upon the war between Sweden and Denmark, a 
great many of their bulky fliips being deftroyM, the 
importation of their commodities was chiefly in Bri- 
tifh (hipping; but that war being over, and they ha- 
ving again begun to build great numbers of fuch vef- 
fels, the freight of their goods is like to fall again in- 
to their own hands, and then we may expert the ba- 
lance coming to them will be greater upon us than 
now it is. 

The fcveral fums fuppofed to be paid, arc onlyfct 
down to give the reader, in a fhort view, fomc idea 
of the general trade we drive, and the great fums 
thofc nations draw from us, but not for him to de- 
pend on as certain balances ; there may be more du( 
to fome countries ; to other countries there may b 
lefs, or the general balance may be more, or it ma 
be lefs ; nor do I think it is poflible, by the cuftor 
houfe accounts, or any other calculations, to come 
a certainty ; but by former calculations the fums 
down here were fuppofed to be near the balances th 
countries had upon us ; and wc have rcafon to 
'icFC they arc not kh ii;>vr» 
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I d^fire others, who have more time to fpare, will 
examine into it ; and if they have reafon to believe 
thofe foreign nations draw fuch large fums from us, 
how ferviccable it would be to put thofe obfervations 
into the cleared view pofTible : for my own part, I 
do not pretend to have the capacity to reprcfent mat- 
ters of this nature fo perfedlly as fome gentlemen can, 
which makes me defirous to incite them to employ 
their thoughts upon fo necefTary a work. 
. We will fuppofe the balance oftrade"^ 
we pay Norway for timber, &c. over and j*- 
above what they take from us, to be— J 

The balance to Sweden for iron, I 
timber, &c. ------ 5 

The balance to Ruffia for hemp, flax, 
linnen, hides, tallow, pot-afli, timber, 
iron, &c. 

The balance to the Emperor's here- 
ditary countries of Silefia, &c. for broad 
and narrow garlix, lawns, dowlas, as 
well as all other forts of linnen, whe- }► 
. ther from Pruflla, or Switzerland, and all 
other commodities, from Hambro', Bre- 
men, &C. 

The balance to Flanders for their lace ? 
and linnen threads, &c. - - - j 

The balance for cambrics and cam-1 
brie lawns from St. Quintin, Cambray, | 
Valenciennes ; and to Bourdeaux for I 
claret; to Champaign and Burgundy for r 
wine ; to Paris for filk and filver bro- I 
cades, velvets, &p. and great quantities I 
of other goods run in upon us, - - J 
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The balance for thrown filk from? 
Piedmont, &c. - - • - - S 

To thefe I will add the money fpcnt"' 
by young noblemen and gentlemen, u- 
pon their travels into France, Italy, 
Germany, &c. and the remittances that ^ 
are made to the difafTefted who arc 
gone abroad - - - - - 

The intereft paid foreigners for mo- 7 
ney in our funds. - - - • 3 

The money fpent upon foreign cm • 7 
baffles, &c. ... - - ^ 

As it is fuppofcd we have the above balances to 
pay, it may be queried whatsplaces we trade with, 
from whence we are fuppiied with effeds to anfwcr 
thofe demands ; it is apprehended much the greatcft 
part is raifed out of our own Plantations, and from 
Ireland, there being vaft fums due from the latter to 
the noblemen and gentlemen of this kingdom, who 
have eftates there, which is remitted to us for the 
provifions they fend to Spain, Portugal, France, 
Flanders, Holland, &c. we may add the profits oi 
the Eaft-India trade upon the vaft quantities of goods 
that are fold for re-exportation ; the profits of the 
African trade, by the large fums of money we re- 
ceive for negroes fold to the Spanifh Weft-Indies, 
&c. befides what they fell to our Plantations, and 
gold dufl brought home, the balance we receive from 
Portugal; and we may mention the balance from Spain, 
the' I am afraid that is not fo condderable as fomc 
imagine. Now if the treafurc drawn from our Plan- 
tations, and from Ireland) and the profits of the a- 
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forcfaid trades do not difchargc the above balances, 

the reft mi;ft be paid in gold and filver from hence. 

N. B. * We have not taken any notice in the 

* above catalogue of thofe nations, which we 

* think take as many of our manufaflures as 

* we do of theirs ; neither do we think it ne- 

* cefTary to give our thoughts what we think 

* thofe balances may be, which we have up- 

* on our Plantations, Ireland, &c.' 

We will fuppofe that Thomas London is the ge- 
neral trader for tj;ie whole nation of England to all 
thofe countries that have thofe great balances upon 
us : he orders his correfpondents in Norway, Sweden, 
Ruffia, Silcfia, Hambro*, Bremen, Bruges, St. Quin- 
tin, Gambray, Valenciennes, Bourdeaux, Paris, and 
Piedmont, to draw their fcveral balances upon his 
correfpondent Andrew Holdfaft in Amfterdam, . to 
4vhom he writes, that he has given orders to draw 
\ipon him for the foremcntioned balances refpedlively 
due to thofe feveral countries. Thomas London goes 
upon the exchange, employs his broker to take up 
bills, in order to pay the faid balances : he agrees 
with Ifrael Mendez, and others, for the whole fum ;. 
and, as o.ccafion offers, delivers his money to them, 
and takes their bills, which he fends to Amfterdam to 
difcharge the bills drawn as aforefaid. Ifrael Mendez, 
and others, make it their buGncfs to buy up pieces of 
eight, moidores, and other gold and bullion, and ex- 
port to Holland to anfwer tlieir draughts : this is a 
fufficient reafon why we export fo much bullion to 
Holland. 

I fhall now propofe fome articles of trade and im- 
provements of manufafturcs at home, \4\i\0s\, \ 
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firmly perfaaded, if well regulated and carn< 
with fpirit and refolution, might be made many 
dred thoufand pounds yearly more profitable t 
nation than now they are. I (hall begin the 
logue of thofe regulations, by propofing, 

The encouraging and making fine"^ L 

lace, velvet, filvcr and gold (lufFs, and | 
valuing ourfelves as much upon appear- | 
ing in manufadhires of our own, as the ^ 300 
late French king and his courtiers did 
upon wearing their woollens,- and other 
manufadlures of France. " • '" ^ 

The wearing fine muflins and other^ 
fine manufactures of India, inftcad of i 
wearing French cambrics, and cambric r ' 

lawns. ------ J 

Prohibiting the wearing of printed") 
hollands, and printed German linnen, [ 
and confining that trade to the wearing f ^ ' 
of Englifh, Scots, and Irilh linnen. J 

Encouraging the fowing of hemp,") 
and flax in our Plantations, and fupply- I 
ing ourfelves with part of whabwe ufe > 300, 
from thence, inftead of having all from j 
Ruffia. - - . - J 

Importing raw Clk from China, and"! 
throwing it with water-engines here, I 
inilead of Piedmont filk, the cheapnefs f 
of which would enable us to fupply fo- I ^^^' 
reign markets as cheap as any other I 
country of Europe. - - J 
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Farther improvements upon fine raw *J 
filk to be made in Carolina, Penfilvania, C 200,000 
&c. to anfwcr the ufe of Piedmont filk. J 
Encouraging the making of pig-iron"^ 
in the Plantations, and making it into j 
bar-iron, by additional forges to be erec- ^ 
ted here, inftead of having the whole j 
from Sweden, &c. - - J 

Difpofing of bar-iron, which may bel 
made in the colonies, to Portugal, Italy, j 
Coaft of Africa, and all other parts of f- 
the Mediterranean, as well as Turkey I 
and India. . - - J 

Making of pot-afh in the Plantations ^ 
inftead of having it from P^uflia. C 

Encouraging our own navigation, by" 
building large bulky fhips, fuch as are 
iifed by the Danes and Swedes, and im- 
porting part of our timber.from New- 
England, Nova-Scotia; and New-found- 
land. - - - - 

Regulating our trade from the Plan«<? 
tations, by ftrengthening the adl of na- 
vigation, in obliging all fhips that come 
to Portugal, the Streights, Sec. to come 
to England, and lay out their money ^ 400,000 
here, and by that fhort navigation to the ) 
Streights, carry our Plantation commo- j 
dities as cheap as the French do theirs j 
by their new regulations. - " J 

The making of cochineal, raifing oC] 
indigo,encouraging the planting of cocoa S ^^^ 

trees, and many other improvemctits \tv T ^^'^ * 
CBivJiM/a^^cU as the fugax Ulauds. J 



100,000 



200,060 



30,000 



ico,ooa 



1 
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Supplying the north of EnglaDd,Scot-"^ L, 
land and Ireland, with plenty of hemp | 
and flax from our Plantations, would give | 
employment to a million of people fup- > 1250,000 
pofcd to be now out of work, allowing 
each earned one penny a day, and ac- 
counting 300 working days in a year. ^ 

It is worth while to read over the hiftory of thofc 
times wherein our Plantations were fettled, to fee the 
fpirit, pcfolution, and indefatigable endeavours of our 
anceftors. And we are highly obliged to a noble duke, 
who has lately revived their example ; to whom (tho* 
he had not the defired fuccefs in his generous under- 
taking of fettling St. Lucia) this nation will remain 
debtors for his public -fpirited defign. 

Upon the firft ftttlement of our colonies, great 
fums of money were iflued out of this kingdom for 
clearing the land, eredling fugar -works, and purcha- 
fing negroes to fupply th^m, as well as the tobacco 
Plantations ; and therefore when our firft planters 
fettled there, they in general mortgaged their Planta- 
tions to borrow money, for which they paid a large 
intereft. 

If we were then capable of ralfing money for car- 
rying on thofc defigns, could we now be rouzcd up 
into a ftate of induftry, how much more cafily might 
it be done by the money that is daily paid out of the 
funds ; and how much better would it be for the 
kingdom to improve the money to fuch ufefol advan- 
tages, than to have it remain a charge upon our cftates? 

Some of the indudrious planters then cleared off 
their mortgages in a little time, not but that feme of* 
them lived fo high, tVxatxYie^ YiVit^>i^tttd^^ttof the 
igc to rcmalu u^oTi ^cu ^^\t^ XA^w ^^ \ 
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Ijut this happens only to ill oeconomids ; for I was 
Credibly informed by a gentleman from Jamaica, 
with whom I had fome difcourfe upon the fubje^, that 
a young man of his acquaintance bought a piece of 
ground, clear 'd it of the wood, and borrowed ten 
thoufand pounds to pay for the land, purchafe Ne- 
groes, and eredl the works ; and yet by his induftry 
in ten years time, he paid tjff the faid ten thoufand 
pounds, and had the Plantation clear to himfelf. This 
fhews the improvements that might be made where 
induftry is ufed. 

Some will have the number of negroes employed 
in our Plantations to be one hundred and ninety, or 
two hundred thoufand ; but becaufe I defire all my 
calculations may rather be within, than exceed the 
common computation, I will fuppofe them to be about 
one hundred and fifty thoufand, and the produce fent 
home from thence of all forts for our own confump- 
tion, as well as what was re-exported, together with 
the profit of our (hipping employed therein, to be 
about 1,500,0001. a year; and that part that was 
re-exported (or carried to foreign markets) might, 
before the increafe of the home confumption of our 
fugar, and the decay of the re-expoitation, amount 
to near half that fum. Now all this great increafe of 
our treafure proceeds chiefly from the labour of ne- 
groes in our Plantations ; and there is no manner of 
doubt to be made, if the fame fpirit was raifed ia 
our inhabitants to add to our riches, as was in thofe 
perfons who firft fettled them, they would find, that 
by the labour of the like number of negroes employ- 
ed upon raiCng filk, iron, hemp, flax, pot-a(h, and 
R 
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other improvements here mentioned, turn to grcatef 
sccouDt, than ever the fugar and tobacco FiantatioDS 
have yet afforded. 

And the conlidcration of having fuch a number of 
people dependent upon us for all their cloathiogy 
ought to be eftccmcd as an additional trcafurc, pro- 
vided we put thera upon employments vihich villraife 
money to pay for what they want ; for we are not to 
confider them as vagrants and neceiEtous perfons, but 
as perfons, who, if properly encouraged, cannot avoid 
getting eftates ; and therefore fupplying them with 
cloathing fuitable to their inclinations, (for it is ob- 
fervablc that they muft be all fine abroad) will be 
forty times the profit of cloathing them at home with 
leather doublets, breeches or rags : and as great 
numbers of people fubfift upon the interefl of their 
money in the funds, as it comes to be paid off, there 
■will be an opportunity of employing it to an unfpeak- 
able advantage, and the lenders of fuch money may 
be as well fecured, and have as large intereft for 
their money as the former planters paid. 

The reafon why the Dutch have fo vaft a trade to 
Norway, Sweden, RufTia, the Baltic, &c. isbecaufe 
the trade of thofe countries is not confide rable enough 
to load a (hip with anyone commodity from the place 
of growth ; but they are forced to make up their 
cargoes in Holland, as our country fhop-keepers do at 
London, of a great many particulars, by which means 
the Dutch have a rood prodigious trade for grocery 
"wine, brandy, fruit, oyl, and £aft- India goods, as 
well as EngUfh raanufai^tures, all o¥er tbc Baltic* 
Poland, Germany, &c. "Wc may gud6 at dsclar^eocft 
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of their trade by the furprizing quantities of Eaft-In- 
dia goods they difpofe of ; for though their importa- 
tion from India is faid to exceed ours, yet all they 
bring home is not fufficient to anfwer their fales, but 
frequently they buy near half the goods that are fold 
at our Ead-India fales ; and if it w ill be allowed they 
fupply thofc countries where they trade, with wlut 
they want, in proportion to the- Eaft- India goods they 
import of their own, and buy of us, their trade rauft 
be immenfely great. 

As Holland is a magazine or collc(5lion of all the 
produfts and manufadturcs of the world, which they 
difperfc over all Europe, the merchants and fhop- 
kccpcrs arc every where their debtors, and money 
is brought them from almofl all countries. This 
over-ballancc of trade makes them the center of ex- 
change to all Europe ; and we need not admire at it, 
if we confide r that this is the path beat out by their 
fore-fathers, that one generation fucceeds another; 
and conflant additions are made in enlarging their ac- 
quaintance, opening new channels of trade, and ia 
bartering commodity againft commodity; in which it 
is faid, the Dutch exceed all other nations : and it 
is reafonable it fhould be fo, confidering the length 
of time they have been in the prafUce, their eftates 
being almoft all engaged in trade: for they have not 
lands and rents fufficient to live upon, as we have in 
England; and what they have is not very defirablc, 
fince their keeping up their dykes aiKl fca-walls, and 
other taxes, run away with the grcateft part of their 
income. When our merchants and tradefmen have 
got plentiful cftatc3, they turn country gentlcraea : 
R 2 
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but in Holland they arc obliged to go on in trade, or 
fpcnd out of the capital. 

It is ^vondcrful how a country fo fituated as Hol- 
land is, fo fmall a compafs of land, no produds of 
their own to export, environed as it were with great 
cities, which are their competitors in trade, (hould 
fteer fo exadtly in all their commerce, and prefenrc 
fuch an intcreft with all the world, that they receiYC 
the commodities of otlier countries, and pafs them 
thro' their own, and do it with fo much judgment and 
application, that they keep the difpofal of the great- 
eft parts pf the produds of Portugal, Spam, and the 
Streights which are carried to the Baltic, to them- 
felves, and fupply Bremen, Hambro", Lubec, Dant- 
zic, and other places therewith. 

Their ftudy being to bring every thing the cheapcft 
way to market, they hire fuch (hips of ours as carry 
lumber, and other goods from our Plantations to the 
aforefaid places ; which being bound home, take half 
the freight they can fend their own (hips out for, which 
makes ours the common carriers ; for if they did not 
hire them, the Hamburghers, &c. would, and run 
away with their trade. 

The like is done by great part of our woollen ma- 
nufactures, and many other £ngli(h commodities, 
which are bought up for Holland and difpofcd of all 
over Europe by them, among their correfpondents. 

Notwithftanding the Hollanders have all thofe dif- 
ficulties to ftruggle with, they can keep fuch a corre- 
fpondency in trade, that they have a balance due to 
them almoft every where. Is it not then furprizing, 
that wc who have a country and Plantations abound-^ 
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ing with provifions of all forts, tin, lead, copper* 
coals, woollen manufadhircs, fugar, tobacco, &c. c- 
nough for our own confumption, and large quantities 
for re-exportation, ftiould not be able with them to 
pay for what we want from abroad ? inftead of which, 
we fend our money to foreign nations, and by em- 
ploying their poor inilead of our own, enable them 
to thruft us out of our foreign trade, and by their im- 
pofing high duties upon our manufadures, fo clog 
the exportation of them, that it amounts to a prohi« 
bition. 

CONCLUSION. 

SOON after the declaration of king William's war 
with France, the paying our army in Flanders 
occafioned great remittances ; and to anfwer thofe 
demands, bullion was fent from hence, which in a 
great meafure put a flop to our coinage ; and in af 
much as foreign commodities drew away a great trea- 
fure yearly, the government took that affair into con- 
fide ration, in order to put a flop thereto, and more 
particularly to thofe of France. But that we might 
not want a fupply of what was neceflary, care was 
taken to have divers manufactures eflablifliedat home, 
fuch as thofe of alamodes and luflrings, hats, glafs, 
paper, as alfo of copper and brafs, with other the 
like improvements. But upon the death of King Charles 
the fecond of Spain, and the French king having pla- 
ced his grandfon upon that throne, he foon introduced 
the wearing of French manufadlures into that king- 
dom, which before ufcd to be fupply 'd from England, 
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and turn'd the trade fo much againft us, that where- 
as before the war we ufed to receive la confiderabk 
balance from Spain in fpecie, the merchandize and 
produfts we then took from thera, according to the 
opinion of the mod jadicious Spanifh merchants, 
amounted to more than all our woollens exported 
thither. 

Seyeral gentlemen confulted how thofe inconveni- 
ences might be remedied : many calculations weic 
made, and alfo the cuftom-houfe accounts infpedbed, 
divers of thofe papers were in my hands, which, upon 
the treaty of commerce with France, gave fome in- 
fight into the trade between us and them, and the da- 
mage we (kould fuftain if that commerce fhould be 
laid open as formerly ; and after fettling the treaty of 
Utrecht, and the acceffion of King George to theft 
realms, our trade and navigation met with further 
cmbarrafTments from the Czar of Mufcovy and the 
ting of Sweden, which engaged thofe gentlemen in 
further confultations how to furmount thofe difficul- 
ties. They had formed a defign to prevent our being 
fupplied with naval (lores from dieir dominions other- 
wife than at their own prices, and in their own (hip- 
ping. This put the Lords of Trade and Plantations 
upon enquiry, whether it was po(rible to have thofe 
naval (lores from our colonics ; and accordingly in 
the year 1 7 16, they fcnt for fundry perfons to con- 
fult what methods might be taken to raife and pro- 
duce them there. Among the red, I was alfo required 
to give my thoughts thereupon ; and after I had given 
them the bed informatton I was then capable of, they 
ordered me to comxnit what 1 had faid to writing, and 
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to lay It before them. I had feveral oopies written 
out ; forae I gave to Virginia and New-England mer- 
chants, and defired they would carefully infpcdt every 
particular. They were fo kind as to ailift me ; and J 
did by their approbation lay it before their Lord- 
' fliips. The fabjedt of that memorial was to fet forth, 
' - how pitch and tar might be regulated, and further 
improved ; that we might be fupplied with iron from 
thence ; the great advantage it would be to have tim- 
• ber provided ready for a loading, and large fhips 
built, fuch as .are ufed by the Danes and Swedes for 
f importing it hither ; that voyages from our Flanta- 
r, tions with fuch timber might be performed in as fhort 
f" a time as from Pctcrlbourg or the Bodinic gulph, 
. to England, and confequently a very large fum of 
money faved to the nation, which we now pay to the 
Baltic for thofc commodities. After delivering the 
faid memorial, I was frequently required to give my 
thoughts concerning naval ftorcs, and fundry other' 
things ; the anfwcrs to which are contained in the 
foregoing chapters : wherein is fet forth, that the 
hemp and flax we have from Rui£a comes ^vc or fix 
hundred miles by land, and fome of it a thoufand 
miles by water carriage, before it is fhip'd for Eng- 
land ; whereas our American colonies, for a vaft ex- 
tent, communicate with the fea by a great number 
of navigable rivers, from whence we maybe fupplied 
with hemp and flax, and other naval flores to an- 
fwer all our occaiions, provided a fuflicient bounty 
was given to encourage the producing and importing 
fuch commodities from thence. An extraordinary 
board mct^ where the fecrctary of ilatCi and other 
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great men were prcfent ; the confidcration of raHinf 
naval ftorcs in the Plantations was laid before them, 
and the propofal was approved of, and a bill carried 
into the houfe, wherein it was hoped a bounty would 
be given npon herap, flax, and pig-iron, the M be- 
ing an undertaking of great expence ; but tho' it fo 
nearly affefted the welfare and profpcrity of the na- 
tion, very few gentlemen feemed to have any nop- 
on of the difficulty we were under for naval ftores, 
nor of the great advantage of being independent of 
all foreign powers for thofe commodities, nor ap- 
prehenGve of the difference of purchafing every thing 
we wanted, with our ready money from foreigners, 
and raifing them in our own Plantations, nor of the 
advantages of raifing materials for employing and fet- 
ting to work more than a million of vagrant indolent 
wretches, whofe time is fpent in corrupting the in- 
duftrious, or roving about the kingdom, or begging 
from door to door ; therefore thofe perfons who fo- 
licited the promoting fo public a btneiit were difcou- 
raged. But the great application of the French in 
contriving every thing for the benefit of that king- 
dom, and particularly the regulations fet forth in the 
cdiifl of the 27 th January 1726, gave feveral gentle- 
men hopes that the circumftances of our trade would 
alfo been examined into. I am perfuaded if gentle- 
men would enter into the confideration of the many 
advantages that would accrue to this kingdom by fup- 
plying ourfelves with naval (lores in our Plantations, 
and providing other materials for employing our 
poor, they would not flip fo fair an opportunity as 
they now hare. to engage the people in it. 
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^ome iron works have b(cen ereftcd at a vaft cx- 
Jpcnce, the undertakers depending upon fome encou* 
ragcment from the government; but nothing being 
done, there feems at prcfent to be a ftop put to any 
farther proceedings. There is very little progrefs 
made in any of the other commodities ; but fundry 
perfons have been writ to in feveral colonies, to en* 
quire into the probability of producing thofe of (Ilk, 
hemp, and flax. IndiiK^ions have alfo been fent 
for making of raw (ilk to divers of the colonies, and 
anfwers have been returned ; which fet forth the vaft 
quantity there is of white mulberry trees for feed- 
ing filk-worms in Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, and 
Penfilvania ; and famples of (ilk, much of the fame ' 
nature with that we have from Piedmont. If wc 
Could fucceed in the raifing of this valuable commodity^ 
there would be this extraordinary convenience in it, 
that the fame hands which manage this, may alfo be 
employed in the cultivation of hemp and flax, the 
filk-feafon being only at that time of the year wheit 
the others are growing ; fo that the one would not 
interfere with the other. Nothing is more evident,' 
than that improvements of this kind will be a great 
means of turning the balance of trade in our favour ; 
and indeed it feems to be a work that ought to be 
undertaken before any other, and very worthy the 
conlideration of the parliament, which would fave 
our foreign expence, and greatly contribute to the 
encreafe of the wealth of the nation: but notliing 
of this kind can be expelled from the merchant, who 
only purfues his own bufinefs, and raifcs an eflate by 
thofe things which the government permits the fub- 
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je^ to trade in ; he may get a great deal of rickes 
by importing foreign commodities for luxury and ex- 
ccfs when at the fame time the nation is confuming 
its fubftance, and running into poverty. Almoft all 
the princes of Europe have made this fo much their 
care, for many years pad, that I mud confefs I have 
admir'd it has not awaken'd us. The Emperor, 
and fundry princes of Germany, Rui£a, Sweden, 
Denmark, Savoy, and above all France, have fct forth 
fo many cdidls or decrees for regulating their com- 
merce, that if they were colledted, and fome able 
perfon was employed to abftradt thofe things that af- 
fedt our manufa£lures and commerce, it would be of 
excellent ufe to fuch as are appointed to negociate 
our affairs abroad. 

The care and thought the French minifters have 
employed for promoting their own manufa^turies, and 
tumiqg every article of their commerce to the nation- 
al advantage, is fo very remarkable, that I do not 
fee how they could have taken more juft methods, if 
they had been bred merchants, and their hearts whol- 
ly fet upon regulating their commerce ; whereas with 
us it hath been rare to find any who would allow 
themfelves the time to think properly on thofe fab- 
jedls, infomuch that when many thmgs have been 
propofed, which would tend to the advantage of our 
commerce, they have been laid afide as things not 
worthy of notice. We might indeed take example 
from the French in many of their regulations : I have 
feen an arret of the French King's Council of State, 
for permitting (under certain reflridtions] the expor- 
tation of the produ<a of the French iilan4s dirc^ly t^ 
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the ports of Spain. I thought neccfTary to tranfcribc 
it, and the rather, fince the fame propofal has been 
negleftcd here. 

* The King being willing to encourage more and 

* more the commerce of the French idands in A- 
^ merica, has caufed to be laid before him in coun- 

* cil, the arret of the 20th of June 1698, and the 

* letters patent of the month of April 171 7, made 

* for regukting the commerce of the French colonies; 

* and his majefty having judg'd that it would tend to 

* the advantage of the faid colonies to permit the car- 

* rying of fugars, and all other goods of the produ<5t 

* of thcFrench iflands, dire<5tly to the ports of Spain ; 

* the report of M. Dodun, counfellor in ordinary of 

* the Royal council, comptroller-general of the fin- 

* ances, being heard, his majefty in council has per- 

* mitted, and permits the French merchants to fend 

* dire<5lly from the French iflands in America, to the 

* ports of Spain, fugars of all forts, except however 

* raw, or Mufcovado fugars ; as alfo all other goods 

* of the produft of the faid French iflands in Ameri- 

* ca; derogating for this purpofe from the fccond and 

* twenty-fixth articles of the letters patent of the 

* month of April 1717, in favour of the merchants 

* of this kingdom only; this prefent permiflion being 

* not to be extended to, or enjoyed by the inhabi- 
' tants of the French iflands and colonies. His Ma- 

* jefty's will is, that the French fliips which fliall cany 
'goods directly from the iflands to Spain, fliall be 
' obliged to come back into the ports of France, 
« from whence they fet out, on the penalties fpccificd 

* in the fccond article of the letters patent of ii^i • 

S 2 M 
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* It is likcwifc his majcfty's will, that the 1 
' merchantSyWho (hall be concerned In this comi 
' (hall be obliged to producc,at the return of th 
' to France, an account of the goods they tool 
*. the idands, certified by the principal o(Ecers 

* farms ; and alfo an account of the goods laji' 
' Spain, certified by the French conful ; on tl 

* rification of which accounts fo certified, the 

* of the domain of the weft (hall be acquitted, 

* in the Kbg's council of (late, his Majcfty pi 

* at Marly, the 27th of January 1726.' 

The minifters of that nation have had the im] 
mcnt of their commerce fo much at heart, tha 
have even fent (kilful and able men into the pri 
trading countries, to infpe^ their management 
pry into the fecrets of their trade, one of 
(Monf. Huet) has writ a treatife, entituled, J 
of the Dutch trade ; wherein he makes this re 
able obfervatiop, " That he wrote more wij 
upon that fubjed of commerce, becaufc (fai 
there is nothbg, in my judgment, feems to 
little underftood in France, efpecially by peri 
public employments and high pods, either 
courts of judicature, cabinet, or treafury. Hoi 
it is certain (faid he) commerce is of fo great i 
tance, that I make no di(ficulty to aver, that 
ding to the condudl of the feveral dates of £1 
there arc very few things in government that d 
more attention than this article of commerce 
to be convinced of the truth of this, we have n 
clfc to do, but to confider the difference there 
twccn thofc countries where trade flourifhes, anc 
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countries which have none : if we will remember that 
England and Holland, which by reafon of their (itu- 
ation make fo great a figure in the affairs of Europe, 
regulate their principal intereft always with an eye to 
Xheir commerce." But if that gentleman had lived 
to our time, he would have feen nnich more reafon 
to have applauded the (kill and conduct of their own 
council of (late and chamber of commerce, than to 
have equalled us with the Dutch in the regulatioa 
of our trade. 

Before the beginning of king William's war, our 
great confumption of wines were thoic of France ; 
and the highefl that we annually imported from thence^ 
did not exceed eighteen or twenty pounds per ton ; 
but Floreiiice wine being the dearefl and fcarceft, was 
generally accounted the highefi entertainment ; but 
the prohibition of French wines ibon made them 
fcarce, and confequently they became the moil fa^o* 
liable y and he the fined gentleman that gave the 
highefl price for his claret. The gentlemen about 
Bourdeaux that could keep their wine, ibon found 
out our foible : and inflead of ielling their beft wines 
at the prices they did before the war, got them up 
to 80 I. per ton, or more ; and fome particular im^- 
porters chofe rather to keep up thofe high prices^ 
than to have them cheaper. I mentioned to one of 
thofe importers the great foUy I thought it was to 
raife the price upoa ourfelves. He reply'd, the 
greater prices they gave abroad, the greater profit 
they could get by it. Gentlemen would not think 
it good unlefs it cofl them five or fix (hillings a flafk. 
However, I believe this evil might be remedied, and 
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thofc very wines bought abundantly cheaper ; for no 
other nation pretends to give the one half of what 
we now give. 

Such extravagancies have often appeared in this 
kingdom, and the government have taken care to 
reftrain them ; I do not here only point at the dear- 
bought wines, but alfo the wearing of gaudy filks, 
fuperfine cambrics, high priced laces, velvet cloath- 
ing, an4 other foreign mannfadures, which is now 
become a faihion not only among the ladies, bat even 
among our gentlemen. 

In Edward the third's time, laws were made 
agamft wearing foreign manufadtares, and Queen £- 
Itzabeth was fo apprehenfive of the ill confequenccs 
of wearing out-landiih filks, &c. and the danger there 
was of the nobility and gentry fquandring away their 
xcftates, that (he began the reform herfelf, andorfcr'd 
all her court to follow her example.. 

The care that Lewis the fourteenth took to engage 
all his fubjeds to wear the manufadures of their own 
Country, is alfo worthy of imitation ; and when the 
court appeared in the utmoft fplendor, every thing 
muft be of the manufa£hire of France, or fall under 
his difpleafure; upon which I have made fome ob- 
fervations. 

In the reign of his late majefty, fome (leps were 
taken towards the better regulating our trade ; the 
time for drawing bade the duty on fundry goods was 
lengthened, the want of which before, occalioned 
the fending over feveral of the produds of our Plan- 
tations to Holland, to lie-by for a market ; and in- 
ftcad of their fcndii^ for our goods, they had the 
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advantage of long ware-koufe rent, and comtniiEons 
psad them for what lay there. 

The duty on timber from our Plantations was 
taken off, which has been a very great advantage to 
our navigation ; for when our (hips go to Virginia, 
or the other colonies, if they cannot meet with a 
full loacHng, they now fill up their fhips with pipe* 
ftaves, boards and timber of feveral kinds ; by which 
means they often make quicker voyages ; whereas 
before they fometimes lay in the country fix, eighty 
or ten months, whilfl the worms were eating out 
their bottoms. 

Regulations were made in .the book of rates, and 
all commodities were rated, which was no fmall en- 
couragement to the fair trader. But there remains 
much more to be done to bring the ballance of trade 
more in our favour, fiich as the giving encouragement 
for building large bulky (hips, in imitation of the* 
Danes and Swedes ; as alfo for providing and laying 
loads of timber jready in proper places, that ihips 
niay be loaded in a few days ; and this will promote 
the bringing of timber from New-England, Nova 
Scotia, and Newfoundland; encouraging the making 
of pig iron, J:he railing of hemp, and flax, making 
of pot-afh in the colonies, the railing of filk in Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Maryland, and Penfilvania, fupport- 
ing and enlarging our Sugar Plantations; and, as 
much as pofHble, to encreafe oUr exportations, not 
only to Holland, Hambourgh, and the Baltick, but 
to open new channels of trade for all our Plantation 
commodities into Portugal, Spain, and the Meditir- 
xanean, by the fame methods the Frcsch arc going 
upon, -.»! 
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Wc (hould likewife encourage the planting of tctif 
coffeCy cocoa nuts, indigo, cochinealy and many other 
things in fach of our Plantations as may be capable 
df producing them. And I doubt not if thole were 
once begun, other pcrfons would make large improve- 
ments in carrying them on. So that if the govern- 
ment would purfue thofe methods with rcfolution, 
and the exceft and luxury wc are running into, were 
in fome meafure retrained, I am of the opinion, that 
what wc might fpare out of the exccffive quandtie9 
of goods we have from abroad, and fave by raifing 
naval (lores in the colonies, (for which we now pay 
our ready money to the Baltic, &c. providing ma- 
terials for carrying on the filk and linnen manufac- 
tunes for employing our poor at home) would ex- 
ceed two millions a year. 

As private perfons are always cautious of adven- 
turing their fortunes in new attempts, without fome 
aiTurance of the countenance and aififtance of the 
public, we are not to expe<5l that fuch undertakings 
will be Carried on to effe6t, till we take the fame me- 
thods which we fee pra<5Hfed by the French, who 
give all manner of encouragement and difHnguifhing 
favours to all fuch as attempt new improvements in 
their Plantations, alHgning them land, fumifhing 
them with feeds, plants, and other requifites, at the 
charge of the government. 

It is faid, that thirty or forty years paft, onr 
Plantations yielded us yearly about forty thoufand 
hogfheads of fugar, and that two thirds of it was then 
re-exported ; but now the cafe is fo much altered, 
that it is doubted whether we export one iixth part 
of whsit we import. T\\c Yituoli^ b^ ijco^ling their 
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totomes ^rom France with poor induftrious pcrfons, 
and having land granted them at St. Domingo for 
iittlc or nothing, and fupply'd, as 'tis faid, by the 
government with negroes, to pay for them when 
they arc aWe, have beat us already out of great part 
of the fugar trade ; and it is to be feared> if fome 
care is not taken to replenifh oar Sugar Plantationsi 
by encouraging fome induftrious perfons to enlarge 
them, . wc fhall have no other advantage of our fu- 
gar trade left us, but fupplying ourfelves with what 
we want. 

There is alfo fome reafon to fuppofe they will bring 
their tobacco fettlements on the Miflifippi to perfedi- 
on, which may alfo diminifh our exportation of that 
commodity^ However, I hope Englifh induftry and 
frugality will be rouzed up, and the fa^ic fpirit ap- . 
pear to encreafe our Plantations, navigation and trade, 
as in the days of Queen Elizabeth ; towards which, 
the granting out of the fpare lands belonging to the 
crown in the colonies, to fuch as (hall undertake to 
fettle upon them at eafy quit rents, payable in fome 
competent time after fettled, would be a great encou- 
ragement : nor can I apprehend that thofe lands can 
be made fo profitable to the crown in any other way ; 
and it would be many ways more advantageous to 
the nation that the property (hould be kept in the 
crown ; for we fee that noble colony of Carolina^ 
the moft improveable, in my apprehenfion, of any 
of our colonies ; yet beca\rfe it is the property of 
particular perfons, fupplys us with little more than 
one commodity of rice, (tho* it is capable of many 
other valuable ones) and is liable to be ov^t^^v^^ 
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by the French, Spaniards, and Indians, fdt want of 
^ fufficient protection. 

The bufinefs is to regulate all thofc ondertakiogs, 
and to fend proper perfons to diredt them, and money 
to fupport them, which I think needs not be a great 
deal : however, what is expended upon this occafi- 
on, would be only a little raifcd by the nation, which 
would, I believe, in afhort time be abundantly repaid, 
and be the beft harveft that ever the nation reaped ; 
and I doubt not but fome fund might be. found out for 
that purpofe, which would be to the fatisfa^onof al- 
moft every body ; and I hope all thofe good things 
will be efFedted by our prefent moft gracious king and 
his parliament, and that fucceeding ages will have oc- 
cafion to blefs the memory of a prince, fo beneficent 
and zealoufly inclined to promote the welfare of all 
his people. 

After all, it will hardly be pofEble to bring any of 
thofe improvements to the dcfircd perfe^ion, without 
^ fteady refolution in the government to fuftam and 
fupport them, and as it were to carry them in their 
arms; for new entcrprizes will always be fubjcft to 
accidents anddifcouragements too difficult for private 
perfons to furmount, without the aififtance of the 
public, as occafion may require ; of which we have 
a plain inflance in our attempt upon pitch and tar ; 
for the encouragement whereof, a large bounty was 
given for fevcral years, till it came to be imported 
in fuch vaft quantities, that we had not only enough 
for our own confumption, but even to export to our 
neighbours ; from which great plenty, we were ready 
to pcrfwadc our felvcs, that this bufincik was fuffid- 
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endy cftablifhcd, and therefore ncglcdlcd the continu- 
ance of the bounty ; fince which, the importation of 
thofe commodities from Ruifia, Sweden, and Norway, 
is rc-affumed ; for as they arc furniftied with large 
bulky fhips on purpofe for carrying lumber goods, 
they fail their (hips fo much cheaper than we can 
ours, that they can afford the freight three or four 
(hillings per barrel cheaper than we ; fo that we are 
likely to be foon beaten out of that trade again, unlefs 
we fhall better fecure it to ourfelves, either by re- 
newing the bounty, or advancing the duty upon fo- 
reign pitch and tar. This bounty was given to pitch 
and tar a great many years before any thing was done 
in it ; but at laft the difappointment and necefHty 
the government found themfelves under, ftir'd them 
up to perfwade fome public-fpirited men in the Plan- 
tations to begin upon it ; and fome perfons were 
fent over, who underflood the making of it, to inftruft 
them ; and when they once found out the art, the 
want of employment in the Plantations made great 
numbers of people put themfelves upon that manu- 
facture . 

An adl of parliament was granted in 3 and 4 of 
Queen Anne^ for nine years, giving a bounty on 
hemp, and was renewed in the 1 2th of her reign 
for eleven years longer, and to the end of next feffi- 
on of parliament ; but for want of fome great men to 
countenance the raifing it, ' nothing has been done ; 
and as that a^ is near expiring, if any progrefs is 
made in raifing hemp and flax, the bounty muft be 
renew'd upon hemp, and alfo the fame upon flax ; 
<ind fome men in power muft ftrctch forth their 
T 2 
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to help it forward, as was done in the cafe of pkdi 
and tar. 

As this is a matter which deeply concerns the wel* 
fare of the nation, and as their whole dependaoce is 
upon the king and parliament^ the neceiEty of pro- 
viding naval (lores smd other materials for employing 
our poor at home, is humbly offer'd to their confi- 
de ration. And as bounties and other encouragements 
have been a mighty happinefs to this nation, unfor* 
feen advantages would foon accrue to us, if fufficient 
encouragement for prouding and raifing naval (lores 
was given. 

It is worth obfervation to refledl upon the riches 
that have been brought in to us upon the bounties 
given upon com. Formerly when com happen'd t» 
be very low, the farmers forebore fowing, and that 
negledl frequently ended in a fcarcity once in three 
or four years, which put us often under the neceiEty 
of fending abroad for corn ; but this bounty has eo- 
couragcd the farmers to keep on their tillage ; by 
which, when any of our nei^bouring nations want, 
we have been capable of fupplying them ; and we 
feldom want a demand once in three or four years, 
which indeed proceeds from the ill oeconomy of thofe 
nations we fupply ; for they will not let their com 
go out of one parifh or dillridl into another; and 
therefore their farmers do not fow more than they 
expedl a market for ; and if their crops fail, they 
are under a neceflity of bebg fupphed from abroad. 
I mention this to {hew the benefits that have accrued 
to this nation by the aforefaid bounties. 

The trade of a nation is of mighty confequeocc, 
diid a thing that oxx^x. xo \)^kTio\x^^ Nid^Tul, be- 
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caufe the happinefs or misfortunes of fo many milli- 
ons depend upon it. A little miftake in the beginning 
of an undertaking may fwell to a very great one. A 
nation may gain vafl: riches by trade and commerce^ 
or for want of due regard and attention, may be drain** 
ed of them. I am the more willing to mention this, 
becaufe I am afraid the prefent circumftance of ours 
carries out more riches than it brings home. As 
there is caufe to apprehend this, furely it ought to 
be look'd into; and the more, fince if there be a 
wound, there are remedies propofed, which, if right- 
ly applied, will make our commerce flouriih, and 
the nation happy. 

SUPPLEMENT. 

THE foregoing treatife having met with fo fa- 
vourable a reception, as that a fourth edition 
is dedred ; it hath been thought fit to add, by way 
of fupplement, fome further arguments and obferva- 
tions made by the late Mr. Gee, upon a fubjedt which 
he had fo much at heart, as that when any thing came 
into his mind, which he judged might in any raeafure 
conduce to the further illuftrating the advantages of 
trade, and to fhew of how great importance it is to 
this nation to promote and encourage it by all the 
methods we are capable of, he committed the fame to 
writing ; and thefe memoirs coming to hand fince his 
deceafe, are here communicated, that his labour and 
good intentions therein might not be loft to the public. 
Several ingenious treatifes have been written upon 
trade by Mun, Smith, Sir William Temple, Sir Jofiah 
Child, that which is entitled; Britannia Languens^ &c. 
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all wiuch are well worth the pcmfal of all gentlemen, 
who deiire to inform thcmiclves groundedly in that 
fubjed ; io the lail meDtioned of which, there are fe« 
yeral obfervations which deferve to be remarked. He 
tells us, that in Edward the third's time, fuch care was 
taken for the improvement of our trade, as that in 
his 28th year, the value of our exports amounted to 
291^4841. and our imports to no more than 38,970!. 
fo that the balance was then 2^4,214 1. in our fa- 
Tour ; a vaft fum, if we confider the difference of 
the value of money in thofe days, to what it is now. 
But the moil effedhial meafurcs for the general pro- 
motion of our trade were never enter'd into till Queea 
Elizabeth's time. She made laws for employing the 
poor, and gave all poffible encouragement for foreign 
manufacturers to come and fettle among us. She fcot 
Ambafladours to Turkey, Pcrfia, India, Mufcovy, 
and other nations, to find out markets for our manu- 
factures, and to fettle treaties of commerce ; and /he 
fent abroad her (hips to make difcoveries in America, 
and began the eitablifhment of our colonies there ; 
and we foon found the good efied of this prudent 
oeconomy ; our coin increafed; our merchants built 
fhips of force ; our feamen multiplied, and the royal 
navy grew up to a formidable ftrength ; fo that we 
were enabled not only to defend ourfelvcs againft the 
ambitious enterprizes of the King of Spain, the moft 
powerful prince of that time, but even to defeat his 
(as they boaftcd) invincible armado. And this fchcme 
fo well formed by that glorious queen, gave fuch a 
fpring to the genius of the nation, that the merchants 
vaftly enlarged their exportations, and carried on 
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their bufinefs by the mere dint of their fawn induftry, 
without almoft any care taken by the government to 
promote our commerce in the two fucceeding reigns: 
and hence came in fuch a flow of wealth upon us, that 
the national (lock of filver and gold continued to in- 
crcafe prodigiOuily for many years : to prove which^ 
and to (hew alfo when it began to decreafe, he gives 
us the following account of the coinage at the mint^ 
for a tra<5l of 76 years, which was printed and laid 
before the parliament in the year 1675, beginning 
the 41(1: of Elizabeth, which was anno 1599, and 
divided into four periods ending at 167 5. 
FromOdl. 1599,1 

toMarchi6i9,> 4,779,313 1. 

being 20 years J 

coinage 
from Mar. 1619^ 
- to Mar. 1638, > 6,900,0421.—— — — ciicrcafcd 

being 19 years, J 2,1 20,7291. 

coin'd- 
FrohiMar. i6^S,'>. 

to May 1657, r 7,353,521!.— — - — cncreafcd 

being 1 9 years, ^ o, 433,479!. 

coin'd- 
From May 1667,^ 

to Nov. 1675, / 2,238,9761.— »——^ccrcafed 

being 18 1-2^5,094,545!. 
• year, coined 

Which fudden and large decrcafe fhews evidently/ 
that after the redoration, our former frugal W|y of li- 
ving was foon changed into ektravagancidr^d e)t^ 
cefs) and that inftcad of bringing btdLt.oliw^^'^iS^'^ 
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from the markets \vhere wc fold our merchandize, ttfe 
made our retarns in fuch commodities as ferved t(> 
feed our luxury ; for as we encreafe the expeoce of 
foreign manufadures, wines, andotheroeedlefs com- 
modities, the balance of our trade muft needs de- 
creafe accordingly. The fame author mentioDS a 
treatife written by a gentleman bred under Monf. 
Colbert, which he gave to the king in manufcript ; 
which coming afterwards to be printed about the year 
1664, the gentleman fell into difgrace, and was fent 
to the BafHle, and afterwards banifli'd ; out of which 
he quotes feveral pafTages, part of which will be worth 
tranfcribing, to fhew the projc^ entertained by the 
Prench in order to eftabliih manufaduries, and raife 
a naval power, and plain the way to an univerfal mo* 
narchy, fuch as : ** the flate is no further powerful 
than in proportion to its public treafure. The foun- 
dation of the wealth of a ftate confifis in the multi- 
tude of its fubje^s ; for 'tis men that till the ground ; 
that produce manufadlures ; that manage trade ; 
that go to war ; that people colonies ; and, in a 
word, that bring in money. There cannot be too 
great a number of hufbandmen in France, by reafon 
of the fertility of the country to produce com, 
which may be tranfported, and therefore we ought 
to make great (lores of it, and have it as much as 
may be in readinefs. Handicrafts -men and artifi- 
cers are no lefs ufeful ; for, befides that manufac* 
turcs do keep men at work, they arc the caufe that 
the filk, wooll, fldns, flax, timber, and other com- 
modities that grow in France, are made ufc of; 
jhich being wrougjht up into wares not made 10 fb- 
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rcign parts, the country people find a v6nt fot them. 
And we may grow further into the making of more 
valuable manufaftures, as we now do of hats for Spain, 
and ftuflfs far dl Europe ; a matter of great confe- 
quence : for this quickens trade, and makes money 
pafs to and fro, which promotes the* public, and 
therefore every one's private advantage. There muft 
be merchants alfo, for without their induftry our 
commodities might be lock'd up in ware^houfcs. All 
things coofpire to give France hopes of fuccefs ; the 
work however isfuch as muft be leifurely carried on, 
and perfected by little and little ; fo great a design 
continually alarming Europe, Afia, Africa, and Ame- 
rica, friends and foes, the precipitation of it would 
be its ruin: fix or ten years time ought to be allowed 

for it. The king may keep 100 gallies and 

100 fhips in the Mediterranean^ and 200 fail upon 
the Ocean : the more veflels he fhall have, the more 
able he muft be to recover the expences made about 
them ; the fca will yield maintenance for the fea by 
^mmerce or war : there is timber in France ; there 
is cordage ; there are fails ; there is iron and brafs, 
&c. when things have taken their courfe, feamen will 
be had in time, and the profit that will increafe will 
afford ftore, and bring them in from all the parts of 
the world. The fleets which the king needs keep 
upon the ocean will make him mafter of all the pow- 
ers and trade of the North ; yea, tho' Holland and 
England (hould unite againft France, they could not 
avoid their ruin in the end : for how could the one 
or the other make good their commerce, (which is 
all they feavc to truft to) if they were forced tg V.^^^^ 
U 
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great Armado's to continue h. The point of Bri* 
tain is the gate to enter into and, go out of the chan* 
nel, fifty (hips of war at Breft would keep thofe gates 
fad (hut, and they would not open them but by the 
king's command. Thus there would need no war 
to be made dmoft for all thefe things, nor his ma-* 
je(ly*s forces hazarded : it will be fufficient to gL^e 
his orders to foreigners ; nor will it be difficult to 
cut them out work in their own countries, and by 
that means (lay their arms at home, and make them 
fpcnd their ftrength there. His majefty*s power be** 
ing thus (trongly fettled in each fea, it will be ci£y to 
fecure the commerce of France, and c?cn draw 
merchants thither from all parts ; I fay fecure, for 
till this be done, it will always be uncertain and dan* 
gerous. It mud ftudioufly be prevented, that com- 
merce introduce not into the (late fuperfluity, excefs 
and luxury, which are often followed with ambition, 
avarice and a dangerous corruption of manners.— 
It were to be wifhed the king did add to his king- 
dom all the low countries to the Rhine, which would 
make him mailer of the north feas. It would be con- 
venient that he had Strafbourg to keep aU Germany 
quiet. He had need to have Franche Comtc to lay 
a reftraint upon the Switzers. Milan is neceflary in 
refpedt of Italy. Genoa would make the king mafler 
of the Mediterranean fea. Sicily might eafUy make 
an infurredtion. Portugal is a perpetual inftrument 
for weakening Spain. * The Venetians and people of 
Italy are wife to reduce them to our intention, we 
muft work by down-right force. The Pope \wll ever 
reipea: France, bcca\;itt of the ^ountiy of Arignoa* 
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Holland will keep themfelves to our alliance as much 
as poilibly they may : they are rich, it is expedient 
. the king did interpofe in their affairs, and that fome 
divifions were Town among them. The Switzers arc 
mercenary, who will always ferve the king for his 
money. The king of Denmaik is a prince whofe 
ftate is but Imall. The Swedes will never break off 
from the intereft of France. We ought to confider 
all the inftruments which for our money we may 
make ufe of to divert the forces of England and Hol- 
land, when his majefly makes any enterprize which 
pleafes them not. The friendfhip of Turkey is very 
good for France. Ladly, he fpeaks of the Engliih 
as eafy to be conquered, having no friends, and is 
pofitive that a war with France would ruin tliem in 
three or four years, and that no peace fhould be 
.made with them, but upon conditions of the great- 
eft advantage to France, unlefs the king thinks fit 
to defer the execution of his projects for another 
time. But that the league with Holland ihould be 
renewed, and they put into a belief, that France 
fhould give them all the trade ftill, becaufe they have 
the knowledge of it, and are proper for it; but that 
the French (as it is to be fuggefted) have no inclina- 
tion that way, and nature cannot be forced: they 
jpiufk be told they are come to the happy time for 
advancing their affairs, and ruining their competitors 
in the fovereignty jof the northern fcas. " 

Now if we coiner how much of this polite fchcme 
iias been put in pradicc iince the year 1 66/^, and 
chat the prodigious improvement of trade in thut 
kingdom was the prindpalmeana which raifed Levjia 

U 2 .. 
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XIV. to that exorbitant power, by which the fiber' 
tics of Europe were brought into extreme danger, 
wc may be convinced of how great importanoe it it 
to us to put in ufe all the means that nature has gimi 
us for the adrandng our commerce ; unlefs we wiH 
fubroit to fee ourfeWes worked oat of what ve now 
have by our wi(er neighbours, to their enriching and 
our impoveriihmeot. 

And if we flionld make a comparifon between die 
natural advantages of both countries, the balance 
feems to lie on our fide : for inftance, France yiekk 
great quantities of com, • but the hiirveftsin Ei^Und 
are generally more certain, and donotfo often fail at 
theirs, t They raife great quantities of hemp and 
flax for their manufadhires : we raife fome in firitab 
and Ireland ; b^t we.might raife as much as we pleafe 
in our. American colonies, where we have land stt 
good as any, and for a twentieth part of what it it 
worth in France; fo that if our people were affiled 
at the public expence in the beginning, they would 
foon be able to fumifh us with thofe materials mu^ 
cheaper than they can raife them in France. The 
: French have Plantations of mulberry trees, and pro* 
duce great quantities of filk; our colonies abonnd 
with thofe trees, and we want nothing but induftry to 
fupply ourfelves with filk cheaper than they have k 
in France. They have iron and copper oar , wt have 
it in much greater quantity both at home and in our 
colonies, and can raife it to a greater profit. They 
Have wines and brandy, which yield them vaft faou 
yearly ; and as the woods in our colonies abound with 
wild vines, there is no doubt but that with due culti- 
rsiUQB, fomc of thofe dVnaxw <^t,%dm^ Carolina^ 
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ii^ichlies the mod foutherly) would produce as good 
Mrines as any in Europe.; nor are diey lefs proper 
for the production of oyl, raifias^ figs, currans, &c. 
The French have fait, and we have fait fprings fuili'* 
dent to ferve not only crorfelves, but erento export, 
if the public would be at the expence of improving 
the water-carriage as far as it is capable. France 
has indeed wooU of its own, but of fuch a quality, 
that it will not fenrc to make their manufactures with- 
out a mixture of ours, which it is in our power to 
hinder them of, and fecure'the manuia^ring to our- 
felves. Beiides, England abounds in tin, lead, coals, 
and leather for exportation, which France has not, 
but buys from us : we have alfo great quantities of 
excellent oak for (hip-building, wherein they are 
deficient ; nor have they a fuificient floYe of flefh 
for vidualling their fhips, in which we and Ireland 
abound, fo as to fell to them and other countries. 
We had formerly a profitable trade by re-exportmg 
our fugars ; but the French, by enlarging their fu^ . 
gar Plantations, and their better management, have 
fo much underfold us of late, that they have in a 
manner, beaten us out of that trade ; which yet ^ 
might recover, if proper meafures were taken. Thus 
it is apparent, that we may at lead equal ourfelves 
with the French in all the natural privileges that con- 
tribute to a flouriihing trade, and the acquiring of 
national wealth ; and that 'tis only owmg to the great 
^are and application of their minifters to aflifl and 
eocourage their fubjeCls in every branch of trade^ 
that has enabled them to outftrip us fo much of late 
years in the improyemcnt of it^ and if they fhoukl 
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coDtinae to exert their policy in that way, Dvhilfl we 
remain carelefs and negligent, the confeq^eqce muft 
needs be, that they will encreafe in riches and power, 
and we ihall decreafe in both : for, if our trade fails 
off, and our artificers ihould be forced to feck em* 
employment abroad, the price of provifions, and 
confeq lently the value of our lands mud fail, and 
our houfes, in cities and towns, (land empty, as 
they do in Antwerp, Pifa, and many other pla- 
ces where trade has forfaken them : and as 'tis evi- 
dent that the nation grew rich in the laft century, 
fo 'tis as ^ble that we have fpent more than our 
income, and that the balance of trade has been a- 
gainft us for feveral years paft ; fo that if due care 
he not taken to give our poor a full employment, 
and to ftop the inundation of manufa^ures and un- 
neceflary commodities from being poured in upon us 
from fo many parts of Europe, (and which daily en- 
creafe) we may well expert to be much footer at 
the end of this century than we were at the begin- 
ning. The proper means to difcourage the impor- 
tation of foreign manufadhires, and to promote the 
encreafe of our own, is to lay fuch duties on the 
foreign, as may encourage our people to vie widi 
them ; and this we have formerly pra^tifed in fome 
inftances to our advantage; but we fhottU go on 
further, and advance the duties on all fuch fbteign 
manufadures, which we might well fupply ourfeives 
with, in fuch a proportion, asthatourmanufa&uren 
might be enabled to afford what they make cheaper 
than they could be imported : and if the impoft upoa 
timber from Norway and the Baltic v/erc doobled, that 
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would probably give encouragement for the building of 
bulky cheap failing (hips, whereby we might be able to 
fervc curfelvcs with great part of the timber trade 
from our own colonies, which might ip time become 
a very profitable article tp us. It may here alfo be 
proper to note an ill cuftom pra6Hfed by the peo- 
ple in our colonies, which is^tieir fetting on fire, ia 
the Spring, the leaves that fall in the woods, where* 
by the young fapplings that are fpringing up are de- 
ftroyed, infomuch that the oaks they cut are fup- 
pofed to be of fome hundred years {landing ; fo that 
the timber we have from thence has not the fpirit 
and (Irength which is found in yoimg timber of a 
competent growth ; and I think that it might become 
the care of the government to put a ftpp to this e* 
normity, for 'tis a pity that we fhonld be deprived of 
having fo ufeful'a commodity in its greateft perfec- 
tion. It is faid that logwood has been raifed firom 
Jked in the moiil lands of the Bahama iflands^ and' 
tiiat it might eafily be propagated there, (and pro- 
bably in (bme odier of our colonies) fo as to raife 
Sufficient quantities to fenrc ourielves, and to export 
as ire now do ; and certainly fudi an attempt were 
weU worth encouragement, ^diereby the lives and 
liberties of fiiany of oar people might be faved from' 
the daeger to which they are now expofedto get it 
in the I>ay8 of Campeachy and Hobduras : and as 
fttch bulky oommodtdescoodttcemuch to the encreafe 
of our navi^^n, we ought to quidcen the geniu^r 
of our people by giving them all proper encourage- 
ment and aiCftanoe for tke attempting all fnch experi- 
incntt ^vhidh fecm. national and jnGkMct and do 
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maoifeftlfteod to the improvement of our commerce| 
and though the > government ihould put themfelvet 
to a confidcrable expence in this way, it would be 
but like die hufbandman's fowing his fend plendfui^ 
ly upon landy from whence he might reafonably ex« 
pe£t to reap a more plentiful crop ; and *tis very pro* 
bable that.for every looo 1. difpenfed by Monf« 
Colbert for the impronng the trade, manu&dures^ 
and piantadons of France, he lived to fee 1 00,000 1. 
returned for it. But fome perhaps may objedt, that 
whiift the nadon's debts lie fo heavy upon us, we 
have no fund out of which money can be fjparcdfor 
fuch purpofes ; but then they (hould confidcr, that 
the readied way to enable us to pay our debts, would 
be to purfue fuch prudent meafures, as would ap** 
parently encreafe the riches of the nation, and what- 
foever fums were neceiTary for that endj ought to 
be looked upon to be as well beflowed, as upon any 
other fervices ; nor fhould we hefitate the fpanng it 
even out of the land tax ; for as the poor's rates are 
rsufed in the fame manner, the fuccefs wludi might 
reafonably be expe^ed from fo many improvements 
y^hich "we are capable of, would foon enable us ta 
leffon the poor's rates abundandymore than fo mo* 
derate a fum as would be requifite for this purpofe ; 
for lefs than one penny in the pound upon land an- 
nually appropriated to it, might be fufficicnt to fet 
all the wheels in modon ; befides, as foon as any 
of diefe undertakings were tolerably fettled, th& 
charge would ccafe. 

. Iron is a commodity of which we ufc great qnan" 
dues, and wherewuh we formerly fupplicdpurfclrcs 
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ift |b6d jpart, when the Swedes were foirced ta carry 
theirs to Dantzkk and other places to be made fit 
fernfe, from whence it was again rdhipped for Eng*- 
land and other eountries ; but when they got work- 
men from Germaflyj and found the way to perfeft it 
within then^dves, they imported it diredly hither^ 
and nnderfcM ours-fo much» that many of our for«> 
ges HiieTeral parts of tiie kingdom were laiddown^ 
tnfomuch that when I was lately at HafLfimere in Sur- 
rey» they told me, that within thefe fixty years there 
had been nine or ten forges within ft few miles of 
that place, whereof there were only two now remsun- 
ing; the reafon for which is eridtnt, for with us wood 
will yield ten (hillings per cord, (andin fome places 
much more) where there are forges; at which price, 
what will make a ton from the oar into bar iron, will 
cod eight or nine pounds, whereas in Sweden they 
have it for cutting, which is fb large an advantage in 
that one article, diat we muft not pretend to hold 
the making of bar iron from the oar in England : but 
as our people in America have alfo their wood for 
the cuttings a reafbnable encouragement being g^vea 
to them to fend us pig iron from thence, we might 
convert it into bar iron, and dSord it <^eaper thaa 
what .can be brou^ in from any part of EuropCjl 
which would fave us a large aitide in the ballancd 
of our trade : but we ought not to expert that private 
pierfons will adventure their eftates in fnch underta« 
kings, unlefs our government will imitate the prac- 
tice of France, to nurfe up and encourage an inftftt 
trade of this nature by public lafgefles; and afuffici*^ 
X 



ildvaacf of the duly on aH bur iroQ ia^»Qi 
of which « compctoii bowicy mifiht be d 
ptf iroB impOTted flDm the colonies, titt o 
MrereweUe(faihli(kediathiitb«fiDe£i; (the 
tbod migHt atfe he taken for eMoongiDg th 
pFod«(Qiq« of hemp.) Vibiid 'tii dcnMoftmbl 
the ^g inm were hroik|jht im from America^ 
tmn ti> at fBHKhadfaQUgc aa if the oar w( 
in Englanil; noff have fonlcmen aaj cau 
thclQwcnngtbe yiicei^ their wood hods 
the contrary* thb wooU rather be a meauB 
thcm» becaufeof tbepeat quantttteaofi 
WQiiU be iifed to convert the pig iron intc 
And thua we migM f^w die targe fiuna ^ 
what ia now brou^ bcm Swedes, and 
rc^ coonuiea, which is greater than I ci 
im^M^t ^ I had lately fiten an nceoi 
whdc qnantity of iron exported from Stock 
Gottcaborgh to the fefcni parts of Enrop 
year 1729; whereby it ^pearf, that there 
pcd for Great Britain and Ireland, from t 
porta only, (befidea what wc had from Sp: 
way, and RuSa) ahore 19,000 tons, and 
above ]2,ooo|oi|ato all the other porta o 
mod to France particularly not 200 tona ; 
i$ that government not to buy from othc 
what they can poffibly fupply diemfehei 
home I a policy which natnndly tends torn 
- Urowiich, whilil we'areconfaming our we 
wu BttgUgence and ktniy* * 
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Grtftt^ncaiBy whfa m dependcMdea, Udoobtlefs 
as wdl «bk to fobfift ivkfain kfeif, as any nation m 
finrope : we have an Maftrkmsentcrpriziiig people, 
ifc for ail tfae ant of iirar or peace t we have provifi- 
fnMia abdodbmcey aaddiofe of the beft fort, and are 
. ahk to raife fofictcm for donbk ^e namber of in- 
habitaots: we have tfaeircry beft material for cloath- 
iogy and waat ootliiag dtlier for ufe, or even for 
haaaotjf bat what we hate st home, "br might hare 
from oar colonies ; fetfaxt we night create foch an 
inttrtoiiife of cride aaioog oarfdfes, aftd between 
lis ood dnsm, as woaM naioma a vaft oavigatioD, 
even tho' we ttadodaotto other pans: aradaBiiaiien 
is ihe niaax£MBxaj wherein vc have hoea fkt mofl 
defictent, iKkodhasofJaceyeartmadeavtrygteat 
impravcooeat iterem : Ibr a-v/hile indeed fhey *werc 
site able to grre their doth the perfe^ioa^af coloar ; 
• but whea Axk a hofiiieft ii ooce ict oil foot, and 
nea are beartily engaged in it, ttioe and tndufti^ will 
<i v cr u 3Mie difficofeies^ whkh feemod at lirft to he oo- 
feraoatttrtabltt } and they hate oow found eat the art 
of itoanagMg^elr iax Co "wcii, asahat I have lately 
lisen of their flteoahas white as aayi&alk^iBHand; 
and for iu fervice in the wearing, it is faid to exeead 
k 0ftuGh% At'COa^ow aad St* jobnftowa^o Scotland, 
they fpb the fiocft cbrei^ la fincoin, and fudi as 
nd^t well ferweeo make camfataos: aad «f the pub- 
lic would he at the eafonceof focdagop and main- 
aaiafaig fchaola in ptopci pfc me a io Iwdaad, Soariaad^ 
ooitheaiDnhof £^|laad, where pro^^hMws aie<heap, 
toioflniftthe tiiiMreatif ifae |>oor ia the %ttnii)£ 
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of linncn to the hig^eft perfedioD, 'tis rctf problbfe; 
that as our people did improve in their expencnce 
and knowledge, we might be able, in a few years, 
to fumifh ourfekes and our coknies entirely with 
that commodity, from the coarfeft ta the fineft ferts, 
and thereby fave thoTe vaft fmns we now pay for it 
to Holland, Flanders, Germany, Rufia, &c. the 
fame care might alfo be taken to improve the wool- 
len and (ilk manufa6hires in the fouth and weft parts 
of England : and thus the people of all our domini- 
ons might be moft profitably employed, and fettled 
in a mutual dependance upon each other; th<^ in 
America to raife iron, hemp, flax, (ilk, &c. amd ours 
to manufadhire them at home : but we ought always 
to keep a watchful eye over our colonies, tordbr^ 
them from fetting up any of the manufadutes wfaidi 
are carried on in Briuin, whereby they would do us 
much hurt, and themfelves no good, becaufe their la- 
bour might be more profitably employed in raifing the 
product of the country ; and any fuch attempts (hould 
be crulhed in the beginning ; for if they are fuifered 
to grow up to any maturity, it will become difficolt 
to fupprefs them, and feem a greater hardfhip to the 
people. 

To conclude, if what has been faid in the fore- 
going papers (hall convince gentlemen, that the trade^ 
and confequently the wealth and power of the nation 
hath been for feveral years paft, and yet is in a de- 
clining (late ; but that if we will exert ourfelvcs, we 
have ftill refources in our power to retrieve it ; 'tit to 
be hoped that ali fuch who are in ftatiooi which 
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' render them capable of perforsiiog^ fe beneficial a 
ienrice to their country will appljr their thoughts^ 

* their care, and their int<reft> toprocure the fpeedy 
. execution oiSamc at leaft of thofe valuable improve* 

inents which have 'been humbly offered to theuF con- 

* iideration ; always remcmbiing ; that the lofing of 
. time often proves to4>e theiofs of opportufiities that 

can never be retrieved.. .And as I 4is^ve obferved, 
that the opening of every parliament^ four grand 
committees are always appointed, viz, for religion, 
for courts of judicature, for grievances, and for 
trade, of which I had never known either to fit ; if that 
honourable houfe would be pleafed to take thefe mat- 
ters into their confideration, nothing feems to me to 
be a more eficacious way to induce them to take the 
jnofl proper meafures to repair ovir former negleds^ 
than the ordering the committee for trade to fit con* 
ftantLy to receive and examine fuch propofals and in- 
formations as might be offered to them, and to hear 
and judge of fuch matters as might come to be de*. 
bated before them; by which meaqs, . gentlemen 
might come gradually to be fo well inflru^d in com- 
mercial affairs, that they would not be fo fubjed to 
be mifled by the plaufible arguments of partial men ;. 
and might grow up to be as it were a genuine repre- 
fentative of trade in the houfe of commons. 'Tis 
true indeed, that a confiderable number of merchants 
are always chofen into that houfe ; but then it has ^ 
been obferved, that by the mutual oppofitien of thofe 
^ho are engaged in different interefls, they rather 
fuzzle than give light to the argument in debate ; 
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nto aiDre rcsidy ta emertaki f^kt tiodoM of coit- 
nesCCi as k re(pcd» tlie advasia^ or diladvants^e 
. of the pubiiCy than moftmdik trade; fewofwhtoOy 
tkeu^h otkcxwk kaCMriag ud *weU fldikd in tbeir 
owD wfty, ^€ themlekes <ke uouble u> look fur^ 
thcr thaa wku concerns ibck txwnparuculfti: intcscft. 
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